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With  canned  sfringless  beans,  sales  volume  and 
qualify  are  inseparably  linked  together — to  rise  or 
fall  together,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  income  of 
every  Conner  is  too  deeply  concerned  to  let  anything 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  highest,  most  uniform  qualify 
in  this  year's  pack. 

And  how  logical  that  sales  should  rise  or  fall  with 
quality.  What  woman  wants  dark,  tough  beans  (caused 
by  picking  more  than  can  be  packed  in  a  single  day) 
—beans  that  in  appearance  as  well  as  flavor  do  not 
reflect  credit  on  her  table?  And  on  the  other  hand. 


what  woman  will  not  serve  frequently  beans  that  are 
appetizing,  deliciously  fender — properly  blanched, 
graded  and  canned? 

The  Conner  whose  goal  is  quality  is  building  sales 
for  his  beans  from  the  moment  they  are  planted  and 
fertilized  till  the  cooling  of  the  processed  crop.  To 
those  who  O'e  facing  some  specific  quality  problem, 
the  help  of  the  American  Can  Company  may  be  of 
considerable  benefit.  Perhaps  in  the  experience  and 
ability  of  the  Research  Division  lies  the  solution  which 
will  build  for  quality  and  for  sales. 
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VanQmps 


Brands 


Products 


Anchor 


Bradford 


Caton 


Vestibule 


AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank-Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


REVOIV/NC  HOPPER 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


IB  CHANGE  GRADE 
B  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 

PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS.  LIMA  BEANS.  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
CRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY  DICED  BEETS.  DICED  CARROTS  Etc. 


Main  Office:  Baltimore,  Md. 


Prince  Georg^e 


H.  F.  HEMINGWAY  &  CO. 

Packers  of  ANCHOR  BRAND  Canned  Foods 
GREENCASTLE,  PENNA. 


Members— Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 


Bell  Telephone:  Greencastle  122 


Peas 

Stringless  Beans 
Shoe  Peg  Corn 
Beets 

Fancy  Tomatoes 
Tomato  Puree 


October  2,  1930* 

Mr.  J,  C.  Butcher,  Sec,, 

Ayars  Llachine  Co., 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mr,  Butcher:- 

The  naiiie  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Piller  is  properly 
named  for  this  machine  worked  to  perfection  for  us  during 
this  season  past,  V.'e  operated  at  a  speed  of  108  cans 
per  minute  and  not  once  did  we  stop  for  any  mechanical 
adjustment. 

There  vias  no  waste  of  Brine  and  the  No  Can  No  Fill 
arrangement  could  not  have  worked  better. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  F^^amingway  &  Co., 


Mgr.  Greencastle  Plant. 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Cor- 
er  and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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CMHlUSCf  E 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-second  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -  .  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  .  -  .  _  $4.00 

Foreign  .  -  -  .  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 

each  -  -  -  -  .10. 


Adx'ertising  Rates  Upon  Application.^ 


PUBLISHEH)  B:VERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EIDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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A  BIG  GET-TOGETHER  MEETING— For  the  first 
time,  in  a  good  many  years  at  least,  the  canners 
of  this  entire  local  section  are  to  be  called  into 
one  big  meeting.  The  Presidents  of  the  Tri-State  Pack¬ 
ers,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Associations,  and 
of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  have  called 
a  .joint  session  of  canners  to  meet  at  the  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  on  Monday,  May  18th,  for  a  one- 
day  session,  and  a  very  thorough  program  has  been  out¬ 
lined  and  w.orked  down  to  the  minute  basis,  so  that  the 
session  will  be  free  of  long-winded  and  extraneous  talks 
or  considerations.  The  aim  is  to  make  it  all  business, 
and  no  lost  time.  See  the  program,  and  the  hourly  as¬ 
signments,  published  in  this  issue. 

What  the  promoters  of  this  meeting  are  particularly 
anxious  to  impress  upon  every  one’s  mind  is  that  every¬ 
one,  whether  a  member  of  any  of  these  three  associa¬ 
tions,  of  the  brokers’  association  or  of  the  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association  or  not,  is  heartily  invited  and 
wanted  at  this  meeting.  And  the  invitation  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Pennsylvania  or  Tri-State  territories.  Can¬ 
ners  from  any  of  the  adjoining  States,  from  anywhere, 
will  be  welcomed.  And  what  is  more,  the  promoters  of 
the  meeting  are  confidently  certain  that  any  canner 
attending,  and  listening  to  the  discussions,  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  the  time  and  expense — that  it  will  be  emi¬ 
nently  well  worth' while.  They  are  going  to  try  to  show 
how  this  McNary-Mapes  law  will  work;  how  the  goods 
must  be  packed  to  avoid  its  penalties;  how  to  test  the 
goods  so  as  to  know  whether  or  not  they  escape  the 
sub-standard  class;  how  to  so  mark  each  one  of  your 
cans  that  you  will  be  able  to  identify  it  among  a  mil¬ 
lion  other  cans.  And  you  will  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  ahead  of  you  in  a  business  way,  so  that  you  can 
gauge  your  pack  to  suit  conditions.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  very  good  course  in  modern  business,  and  if  any 
man  feels  that  he  cannot  benefit  from  such  a  considera¬ 
tion,  he  is  excused.  It  would  be  dangerous  for  such  an 
one  to  venture  from  the  institution,  or  from  his  home, 
if  he  is  still  there;  but  all  others  are  expected.  Make 
note  of  the  place  and  of  the  date,  and  be  there 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  collect  holdings  by  all  can¬ 
ners  as  of  May  1st.  Now  do  not  be  narrow-minded 
about  this;  if  the  goods  are  in  existence  they  will  be 
for  sale,  sometime.  It  is  better  for  all  to  know  how 
many  actually  are  in  existence  than  to  guess  at  it, 


for  guessing  lets  every  shyster  misrepresent  actual 
conditions.  Blanks  have  been  sent  you;  fill  them  out 
honestly ;  tell  the  truth,  and  fill  them  out  promptly,  and 
return,  so  that  you  can  know  the  totals  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  assembles.  The  information  you  give  will  not  be 
used  against  you ;  will  not  be  used  in  the  market  by  the 
compilers  before  you  can  get  in.  Every  figure  received 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence,  and  only  the  totals  be 
made  public.  Feel  right  about  this:  no  one  is  trying  to 
put  anything  over  on  you.  Let  us  know  once  and  for 
all  just  how  many  spot  goods  are  in  existence  May  1st. 
Then  you  will  have  at  least  that  much  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  to  go  upon  in  deciding  upon  your  1931  pack. 

A  CRISIS  IN  EXPORTS — In  all  the  past  years  while 
the  demand  for  canned  foods  was  good  and  prices 
fair,  the  average  canner  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  exportation  of  canned  foods,  feeling  that  it  was 
of  no  interest  to  him,  and  that  those  who  were  trying 
to  work  up  an  export  business  could  look  after  it  for 
themselves.  There  was  a  distinct  selfishness  in  this, 
very  similar  to  the  man  who  says  he  never  eats  canned 
foods,  and  doesn’t  care  a  rap  whether  they  continue 
packing  them  or  not.  If  that  near-sighted  man  would 
stop  to  consider,  just  one  moment,  he  would  realize  that 
if  canned  foods  were  removed  from  the  grocers’  shelves 
and  he  had  to  depend  upon  fresh  foods,  or  the  root 
crops  which  can  withstand  the  winter  months,  he 
would  not  only  have  a  very  much  restricted  bill  of  fare 
for  his  table,  but  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  prices 
several  times  as  much  as  he  pays  now  for  the  other 
items,  not  canned  foods.  In  other  words,  the  presence 
of  canned  foods  in  the  stores,  and  available  to  the 
people,  make  the  prices  on  all  other  foods  keep  within 
reason — competition.  That  comes  close  home  to  you, 
and  you  will  undoutedly  realize  it.  Exactly  the  same 
thing,  as  regards  the  exports  of  canned  foods,  is  true. 
You  are  very  much  interested  in  the  exports  of  canned 
foods,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not. 

With  a  good,  brisk  export  demand  for  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  annual  packs,  the  local  market  is  relieved 
of  jushthat  much,  and  naturally  the  market  is  in  better 
shape,  and  canners  more  happy.  There  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  worked  up  in  this  country  a  very  good  exjwrt  trade 
in  canned  foods ;  more  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
due  to  the  fruits  and  salmon  packed  there  and  which 
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European  countries  wanted,  but  other  canners  through¬ 
out  the  country  had  also  secured  good  business  for 
their  products.  And  it  was  growing  as  the  quality  of 
the  g(^s  improved. 

Now  there  has  come  a  decided  quieting  down,  to  put 
it  mildly,  to  this  export  business,  and  some  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  troubles  are  rightly  attributed  to  this  falling  off. 
Others  say  that  it  is  our  high,  exclusion  tariff  which 
has  angered  former  buyers,  and  that  they  are  retaliat¬ 
ing  ;  still  others,  and  they  are  probably  the  nearest  cor¬ 
rect,  that  economic  conditions  in  all  other  countries  of 
the  world,  have  forced  people  to  stop  buying  what  was 
a  luxury.  The  wierdest  explanation  is  that  it  is  due  to 
the  dumping  of  Soviet  (Russian)  canned  foods,  at  any 
price  which  the  buyer  chooses  to  pay,  and  of  course  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  American  canned  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  is  wierd,  we  say,  because  Russia  has  not 
reached  the  period  of  heavy  production  of  canned  food, 
which  she  aims  to  reach,  and  which  if  she  ever  does 
reach,  she  says  she  will  put  the  goods  on  the  market  at 
any  price  she  cares  to,  because  the  cost  may  be  charged 
against  the  State.  Under  this  Communistic,  5-year  plan, 
scheme,  the  Russians  figure  that  any  item  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  ultimate  advancement  of  the  whole  plan  is 
good  work,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost ;  because  their 
dream  carries  them  on  to  the  day  when  they  believe 
that  they  will  have  the  markets  of  the  world  at  their 
feet,  to  do  with  as  they  please.  It  is  known  that  within 
the  great  area  of  Russia,  embracing  as  it  does  every 
species  of  climate  and  soil  condition,  and  with  immense 
acreages  available  of  virgin  soil,  in  every  such  climate 
or  soil  region,  Russia  can  produce  all  kinds  of  canned 
foods,  from  pineapples  to  tomatoes — every  known  spe¬ 
cies  of  canned  foods — and  at  a  cost,  with  its  practically 
slave  labor  (work  or  go  hungry  or  be  shot) ,  which  no 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  approach. 
That  is  the  monster  we  helped  to  build  up  when  we 
taught  them  our  most  modern  methods  of  canning  and 
preserving;  sold  them  our  latest  machinery  and  then 
sent  experts  to  school  them  in  all  things  needed.  We 
were  not  alone  in  this  craze — foolishness,  or  worse,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  only  greed  for  dollars  and  not  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  foresee  the  results ;  other  industries  of  our 
country  did  the  same  thing,  and  now  they  are  wailing 
and  gnashing  their  teeth,  because  the  modern  machin¬ 
ery  for  which  the  Russian  starv^ed  his  people  that  he 
might  have  available  the  money  to  buy,  is  now  being 
copied  and  made  in  Russia,  and  the  great  market  these 
hungry  near-sighted  ones  hoped  for  has  gone  forever 
from  them.  All  these  Russians  wanted  was  definite 
knowledge  how  to  do  the  thing,  the  most  modern  plants 
which  money  could  buy  anywhere — as  samples  or  mod¬ 
els,  and  then  they  would  make  their  own — the  fools 
were  to  be  kicked  out.  And  they  are  being  kicked  out. 
And  they  are  not  very  happy,  because  their  own  folks 
do  not  feel  too  kindly  towards  them  for  having  helped 
set  up  this  ruinous  and  ruthless  competition.  Europe 
has  always  claimed  that  we  Americans  worship  the 
Almighty  Dollar;  and  we  have  indignantly  denied  it. 
Now  they  point  to  Russia  and  ask  us  to  explain — and 
there  isn’t  any  other  explanation  except  the  dollar. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
amount  of  canned  foods  produced  under  this  Russian 
scheme  has  yet  reached  a  point  where  it  materially  af¬ 
fects  us.  There  may  be  one  or  two  items  where  this  is 
not  strictly  true,  and  where  the  competition  ;s  even 
now  severe  and  killing.  The  question  is,  will  they  de¬ 
velop  their  plans  to  perfection  and  become  such  a  com¬ 
pelling  force  as  to  keep  us  out  of  export  business  for 
all  time? 


They  have  sown  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction, 
and  they  will  perish  as  a  nation  as  sure  as  they  exist 
today;  or  rather  not  as  a  nation,  but  the  little  clique 
which  is  now  dominating  and  controlling  the  masses. 
It  is  said  there  are  less  than  3,000,000  Communists  of 
all  sizes  and  kinds  out  of  the  total  population  of  over 
150,000,000;  but  this  well-organized  minority  is  now 
ruling  with  an  iron  hand,  and  believe  that  they  are  in¬ 
vincible.  -In  the  past  decade  we  have  seen  something  of 
this  well-organized  small  minority,  and  how  it  works 
in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  case  of  one  big  frog  in  a 
puddle,  making  all  the  world  believe  the  pond  is  full 
of  frogs.  The  small  minority  sends  its  agents  into  the 
highways  and  the  byways  and  makes  the  masses  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  whole  country  is  with  them;  they  prey 
upon  the  ignorance  or  superstition  of  the  unenlightened 
and  the  uninformed.  Russia  has  ever  been  able  to 
starve  those  masses,  so  as  to  have  the  money  to  promote 
the  plan ;  but  they  have  disrupted  the  home ;  made  the 
children  the  property  of  the  State;  and  tried  to  stifle 
the  one  great,  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
pesant,  his  religion.  A  people  sorely  oppressed,  .starved 
and  maltreated,  and  denied  even  the  consolations  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  with  a  growing  generation,  now  over  ten 
years  old,  with  no  home  training  or  control,  or  respect 
for  parents  or  any  other  human— does  it  take  a  prophet 
to  predict  the  explosion  that  will  come  from  such  a  con¬ 
dition?  “You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  sometime;  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,”  is  just  as  true  of  the  Rus- 
.sians  as  it  was  of  the  Americans.  And  when  they  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  worse  oppressed  now  than  they  ever 
w’ere  in  the  time  of  the  Czars;  that  their  new  rulers 
are  worse  than  the  old  rulers  ever  were,  that  great 
mass  will  rise  and — begin  over  to  be  a  really  great  and 
decent  country.  And  that  time  is  probably  not  far  off 
today. 

We  do  not  regard  the  Russian  threat  on  canned  foods 
very  seriously,  but  as  to  just  when  other  European  na¬ 
tions  will  begin  again  to  buy  our  canned  foods,  that  is 
more  difficult  to  answ^er,  and  must  depend  upon  the  .so¬ 
lution  of  the  present  world-wide  depression.  But  it  will 
not  be  in  time  for  this  year’s  production  of  canned 
foods,  that  seems  certain. 

PENNSYLVANiX  CAPERS  ASSOCIATION 

I  urge  every  Pennsylvania  canner,  whether  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association  or  not,  to  attend  the  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  the  Baltimore 
Canned  Foods  Exchange  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association,  as  announced  on  page  18  of  this  issue. 

I  believe  you  can  make  this  meeting  most  profitable 
to  yourselves  if  you  will  attend  and  sit  in  the  meeting 
the  entire  time.  I  w'ould  especially  like  to  see  a  100 
per  cent  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association.  Bear  in  mind  our  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel  and  not  in  the  lobby,  corridors  or  private  rooms. 
The  supply  man  or  broker  who  takes  canners  out  of 
this  meeting  on  private  business  will  make  a  serious 
mistake,  as  he  will  prevent  the  canner  from  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  meeting.  I  urge  every  supply  man 
and  every  broker  to  demand  his  canners  attend  this 
entire  meeting,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  what  will  be 
presented. 

The  meeting  will  start  sharp  at  10  A.  M.  The  talks 
will  be  short  and  interesting.  We  don’t  expect  to  have 
a  dull  minute  during  the  entire  meeting. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION, 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  President. 
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HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 


ABOUT  CONVEYOR  BOOTS 


Hansen  Boots  have 
40%  more  capacity 
without  waste  than 
any  other  conveyor 
boot. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  ten  and  sixteen  inch  widths 
each  having  conveying  and  elevating  capa¬ 
city  unequalled  by  any  similar  equipment. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  adapt¬ 
able  for  handling  Peas,  Beans,  Seed, 
Cherries,  Peanuts  and  similar  products. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  measure 
and  discharge  the  product  directly  into 


buckets  so  close  there  is  no  waste.  The 
correctly  designed  measuring  device  whol¬ 
ly  eliminates  crushing. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  never  get 
out  of  time.  The  boot  drum  is  evenly  dri¬ 
ven  from  both  sides  as  the  chain  passes  un¬ 
der  it.  Long  chain  guides  hold  the  chain 
firmly  in  place.  Chain  Stretching  does  not 
affect  the  operation  of  Hansen  Boots. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  have  few 
parts  and  can  be  completely  disassembled 
for  cleaning  without  tools.  There  is  no 
cylinder  to  expand,  cut  or  run  tight.  The 
product  is  introduced  into  Hansen  Boots 
from  either  or  both  sides. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  com¬ 
pletely  bronze  bushed  and  equipped  with 
pressure  grease  fittings.  Many  of  the  first 
Hansen  Boots  built  are  still  in  service. 
Hansen  Sanitary  ALL  STEEL  Conveyor 
Buckets  are  unbreakable  and  have  replace¬ 
able  end  bushings. 


CEDARBURG, 


Manufacturers  ot 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


WISCONSIN 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
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Wisconsin’s  Experience  With  Frost 
Injury  on  Peas  in  1930 

^  R.  E.  Vaughan 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Frost  injury  to  peas  is  not  common,  as  the  pea 
plant  is  recognized  to  be  able  to  stand  cooler  tem¬ 
peratures  than  many  of  our  cultivated  crops. 
Temperatures  just  after  planting  may  even  be  low 
enough  to  freeze  the  seed  in  the  soil  without  causing 
appreciable  injury.  However,  the  young  pea  plants  a 
few  inches  tall  are  subject  to  low  temperature  injury 
in  much  the  same  way  as  any  succulent  plant  tissues. 
The  cell  sap  on  freezing  bursts  the  cells,  causing  their 
death. 

The  morning  of  May  17,  1930,  gave  Wisconsin  pea 
canners  a  decided  chill.  The  thermometers  on  that 
morning  registered  from  25°  F.  to  34°  F.  over  a  large 
part  of  the  area  where  peas  were  out  of  the  ground.  In 
some  of  the  northern  pea  sections  of  Wisconsin  the  seed 
had  not  been  planted  or  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  germination  to  be  injured.  There  were  also  some 
local  lake  or  other  topographical  conditions  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  frost  area  where  injury  did  not  occur  or  was  very 
minor. 


•  PBA  CANNIKG  PLAHT5 


The  Wisconsin  frost  picture  is  shown  more  graph¬ 
ically  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  made 
up  from  observations  from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
Stations  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State-  The  big 
black  dots  on  the  map  indicate  the  approximate  loca¬ 


tions  of  the  pea  canneries,  and  the  black  lines  the  range 
of  the  several  temperatures  as  given  in  4°  intervals. 
The  frost  or  freezing  areas  on  that  eventful  morning 
extended  into  the  pea  canning  sections  of  Northern 
Illinois  and  Eastern  Minnesota.  Cold  weather  was  also 
reported  from  Michigan. 

The  Federal  and  State  Crop  Reporting  Service  for 
Wisconsin  sent  an  inquiry  to  Wisconsin  canners  on 
May  26  to  obtain  information  on  the  extent  of  the  frost 
damage.  It  was  learned  that  91  per  cent  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  Alaska  acreage  had  been  planted  at  the  time  of 
the  freeze  and  that  72  per  cent  of  it  was  above  ground. 

The  extent  of  damage  was  difficult  to  recognize  at 
first  and  was  not  fully  appreciated  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  Meantime,  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
through  their  secretary,  Harvey  Burr ;  Earl  Renard,  of 
the  Canners  Seed  Corporation,  and  J.  C.  Walker  and 
W.  C.  Snyder,  of  our  Plant  Pathology  Department,  did 
a  lot  of  scouting  about  the  pea  fields  of  tho  State.  Mr. 
Burr  called  five  different  meetings  of  canners  in  as 
many  sections  where  frost  injury  was  the  main  topic 
discussed.  A  large  number  of  young  plants  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  apprised.  In  many 
cases  the  plants  had  been  killed  outright  and  in  others 
new  shoots  were  starting  from  the  lower  nodes. 

A  second  inquiry  w'as  sent  out  by  the  Crop  Reporting- 
Service  on  June  4,  from  which  sixty  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived.  A  summary  of  these  reports  as  given  by  Mr. 
Ebling  is  as  follows :  “Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  Alaska 
acreage  in  Wisconsin  was  damaged  by  frost,  either  on 
the  morning  of  May  17  or  by  minor  frosts  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  Of  this  55  per  cent  of  damaged  acreage,  these 
canners  estimated  that  6  per  cent  would  not  be  har¬ 
vested,  that  29  per  cent  was  seriously  damaged  and 
would  only  make  36  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop-  The 
computation  shows  a  net  loss  of  32  per  cent  on  the  en¬ 
tire  Alaska  acreage  as  resulting  from  frost  damage.” 
Since  the  production  of  Alaska  peas  usually  makes  less 
than  half  the  State  total  and  the  sweets  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  to  be  appreciably  damaged  except  in 
a  few  fields,  the  frost  damage  to  the  State  total  was 
estimated  at  slightly  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Questions  on  a  possible  control  of  the  situation  com¬ 
menced  to  pour  into  the  offices  of  the  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Experiment  Station  soon  after  the  first 
freeze  of  May  17.  No  definite  answers  could  be  given, 
as  no  experimental  evidence  and  very  limited  field  ex¬ 
perience  under  similar  conditions  was  available.  A 
number  of  canners  thought  the  slightly  injured  plants 
might  be  stimulated  to  send  out  new  uniform  shoots 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  if  the  upper  injured 
parts  was  clipped  off  by  going  over  the  fields  with  a 
mower.  Some  limited  experience  in  the  Atlantic  tri¬ 
state  section  tended  to  favor  this  theory. 

In  order  to  summarize  the  suggestions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  question  of  clipping,  a  circular  letter  was 
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sent  to  our  pea  canners  on  December  8^  This  was  an¬ 
swered  by  47  companies,  representing  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  pea  acreage.  Only  12  companies 
did  any  clipping,  with  a  total  of  543  acres,  which  is  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  planted. 
These  12,  however,  were  located  in  widely-separated 
sections  of  the  State.  Only  two  companies  clipped  ex¬ 
tensively,  that  is,  200  acres  or  more,  and  6  clipped  only 
about  5  acres  each.  In  only  one  case  were  the  results 
of  clipping  satisfactory.  However,  it  cannot  be  stated 
definitely  whether  the  failure  of  the  plants  clipped  was 
due  entirely  to  the  frost  or  to  high  temperature  and 
lack  of  rain  that  occurred  immediately  after  clipping. 

A  summary  of  some  Wisconsin  canners’  experiences 
on  this  subject  will  be  of  interest.  F.  A.  Stare,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  said:  “From  our  experience  here,  we  do  not 
believe  it  pays  the  farmer  to  clip,  and  from  a  factory 
view-point,  the  best  thing  to  happen  would  be  to  let  the 
farmer  plant  something  else  instead  of  raising  a  crip¬ 
pled  crop  of  peas.”  J.  J.  Ouradnik,  of  Blair,  said :  “The 
clipped  peas  recovered  so  slowly  that  we  replowed  and 
reseeded  wdth  Alaska  and  got  40  cases  per  acre,  all  fine 
peas.  No.  3  or  smaller.”  According  to  W.  L.  Vander- 
vest,  of  New  Richmond,  “Clipping  would  retard  grow'th 
so  that  nothing  but  short,  stunted  plants  would  come.” 
By  not  clipping,  the  New  Richmond  Company  got  some 
new  shoots  and  owing  to  the  uneven  growdh  separated 
the  hard  and  tender  peas  by  a  specific  gravity  separator 
at  the  time  of  canning.  J.  E.  DeMaster,  of  Sheboygan, 
found  that  the  plants  grew  where  the  clipping  w^as  de¬ 
layed,  while  the  early  clipped  plants  were  lost  alto¬ 
gether.  This  confirmed  the  experience  of  Ouradnik  at 
Blair  in  regard  to  time  of  clipping. 

Where  no  clipping  w’as  done  this  year,  three  com¬ 
panies  thought  they  wmuld  clip  next  time  if  the  fields 
were  frosted.  Wm.  Mueller,  of  Glenbeulah,  said  he 
would  clip  if  soil  was  rich,  providing  the  vines  were  not 
too  high  when  frosted.  It  is  Mr.  Burr’s  thought  that 
Mr.  Mueller’s  statement  probably  contains  the  key  to 
the  clipping  situation. 

No  treatment  other  than  clipping  was  tried  after  the 
frost  and  no  difference  in  varietal  susceptibility  was 
observed.  However,  a  previous  treatment  of  the  soil 
with  fertilizers  showed  up  well  in  two  cases.  A.  F. 
Schroder,  of  Winneconne,  said:  “Where  fields  were 
well  fertilized  with  commercial  fertilizer,  the  plants 
came  back  very  rapidly  and  produced  a  fair  crop  where 
unfertilized  fields  made  a  very  small,  poor  yield.”  In 
one  of  the  Winneconne  fields  where  the  seeder  crossed 
a  dead  furrow  and  shook  out  an  extra  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  side  opposite  from  that  which  the  seeder 
approached,  the  plants  recovered  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  balance  of  the  field.  The  seeder  was  operated  back 
and  forth  across  the  field,  which  gave  a  decided  checker 
board  effect  along  the  dead  furrow.  Mr.  Ouradnik, 
manager  of  the  Blair  Company,  was  fortunately  able 
to  get  some  figures  on  comparative  yields  from  fertil¬ 
ized  and  unfertilized  frosted  Alaskas.  Where  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  0  per  cent  N,  12  per  cent  P„0-  and  6  per 
cent  K^O,  was  used  he  reports  78  cases  per  acre,  as 
against  25  cases  on  the  unfertilized  portion  of  the  field. 

There  are  two  theories  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  First,  there  is  some  evidence  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Hoffer  with  the  Potash  Expert  Corporation,  for¬ 
merly  wdth  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  on  corn 
that  the  plants  on  fertilized  soil  have  a  cell  sap  with 
lower  freezing  point  than  those  from  unfertilized  soil. 
Second,  where  fertilizers  are  used  the  plants  may  have 


a  sufficiently  vigorous  root  system  to  throw  strong  side 
branches  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  It  seems  quite 
possible  that  both  theories  may  be  workable  under 
some  conditions. 

Figures  on  the  effect  of  frost  were  also  reported  by 
Fred  Hubert,  of  Saukville,  namely,  a  yield  of  30-33 
cases  per  acre  from  a  frosted  field  and  86  cases  where 
there  was  no  frost.  The  seed  was  planted  at  the  same 
time  in  both  fields.  The  frosted  vines  frequently  sent 
out  sprouts  from  the  base  of  the  stem  that  gave  a  good 
looking  grow’th,  but  in  most  cases  they  failed  to  pod 
properly  or  uniformly.  The  development  of  the  pods, 
however,  was  more  likely  due  to  the  hot,  dry  weather 
of  late  June  and  July  rather  than  the  freezes  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  May. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  loss  from  the  frost  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  loss  estimated  on  June  9,  25  canners 
said  the  loss  was  less  than  estimated.  Three  said  more 
loss  than  estimated,  and  nine  said  the  same.  Of  those 
reporting  smaller  losses  than  expected  on  frosted  fields, 
a  majority  said  that  the  quality  was  much  poorer  than 
they  thought  it  would  be.  In  fact,  the  crop  from 
frosted  fields  was  a  distinct  disappointment  as  regards 
quality  as  it  was  too  uneven  in  maturity,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  put  out  a  fancy  pack. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  frost  injury  to  peas  is 
that  it  was  a  freak  occurrence  which  may  not  come 
again  for  many  years,  and  that  it  was  and  will  be  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  Injury  was  less  pronounced  and  re¬ 
covery  more  rapid  where  the  plants  were  sturdy  as  a 
result  of  proper  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Clip¬ 
ping  or  any  other  subsequent  treatment  was  of  very 
doubtful  value,  especially  where  the  growth  was  well 
advanced.  The  best  solution  seems  to  be  to  plow  the 
frosted  fields  and  reseed  wherever  the  season  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  seed  will  permit. 

- * - 

MODERN  CANNING  FACTORY  OPERATED  BY 
HAITIAN  PINEAPPLE  COMPANY 

The  Haitian  Pineapple  Company  on  June  1,  1930, 
completed  and  operated  a  most  modern  canning 
factory  for  the  purpose  of  canning  the  fruit 
raised  on  its  own  plantation,  states  American  Vice- 
Consul  Corey  F.  Wood  at  Cape  Haitien,  Haiti,  in  a  re¬ 
port  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  About 
30,000  cases  of  fruit  canned  for  market  were  prepare^!, 
of  which  10,000  cases  have  already  been  shipned  to 
European  markets.  The  quality  of  the  canned  fruit  is 
unsurpassed  and  by  many  experts  is  considered  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  by  reason  of  its  slightlv  sweeter  taste. 

The  present  factory  has  a  capacity  for  handling  40 
tons  of  fruit  daily  with  a  very  satisfactory  recovery. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  double  the  capacitv  of  the 
present  plant  in  time  to  help  care  for  the  1932  crop. 

The  Haitian  labor  employed,  although  costinfr  less 
per  day,  has  not  proved  in  efficiency  equal  to  that  em- 
ploved  in  Hawaiian  factories  with  a  result  th-^t  labor 
e^sts.  on  the  canned  fruit,  will  probably  be  hi‘'-her  in 
Haiti  than  in  other  countries  where  pineapples  .are 
canned. 

During  the  vear  1930  the  Haitian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany  continued  to  clear  and  place  under  cultivation 
more  of  its  5,000  acres  of  land  and  has  added  500  acre's 
of  its  former  plantin<r,  600  acres  are  now  planted  to 
pineapples.  This  work  is  to  be  continued  as  rapidly 
as  the  new  tops  from  which  the  plants  deyelop  are 
ayailable. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  ’  giving 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  p\ 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Beet  Squash  Pumpkin 

Covn  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Beans  Tomato  Spinach  Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1931  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1931  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 47th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
147  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


THE  MILFORD  CANNING  COMPANY 
Milford,  Illinois 

MORRAL  BROTHERS  January  27th,  1931. 

Morral,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

The  twelve  Morral  Double  Huskers  which  we  installed  last  season  jjave 
us  very  satisfactory  results.  In  fact,  we  were  so  impressed  with  their  good 
work  that  we  are  ordering  thirteen  additional  of  your  latest  model  double 
husker  to  be  installed  for  the  1931  season. 

This  we  think,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  our  confidence  in  the 
Morral  Double  Husker. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  MILFORD  CANNING  CO. 

CHC:MH  Per  C.  H.  Chittam 


MannfactTirers 
Corn  Husking'  Machines 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Grain  Cora  Cutters 
Iiahellng  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 
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Analysis  of  Canned  Tomato 

By  Carlos  Campbell 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


Prices 


WHOLESALE  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  tend  to 
fluctuate  with  supplies  of  the  domestic  prod¬ 
uct.  Importations  of  foreign  canned  tomatoes 
tend  to  depress  prices,  but  not  so  much  as  would  a  sim¬ 
ilar  increase  in  the  domestic  product.  Normal  sup¬ 
plies  of  tomatoes  for  consumption  raw  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  prices  of  canned  tomatoes. 

An  analysis  of  the  average  price  for  each  of  the 
years  1911  and  1930*  shows  that  there  is  a  fairly 
close  association .  between  the  changes  in  prices  and 
changes  in  pack.  A  mathematical  measure  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  relationship  between  price  changes  from  year 
to  year  and  corresponding  changes  in  pack  from  1910 
to  1930  was  found  to  be  .8.  A  perfect  relationship 
would  have  been  expressed  as  1.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  relationship  between  these  factors  was  a  little  over 
.9.  Figure  1  illustrates  graphically  this  relationship. 

ckMs*  iB  of 

ns*  l.^tlUTtOIRIP  »mcaniai  ClilOX  If  TIAILT  ATaUt  WKLIIAU  mcs  Ar 

AD  TD  AISQAl  PACK  OP  CAIID  fQIIAfOM|  19U>  1M% 
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Each  dot  indicates  the  relationship  between  the  pack 
of  a  given  year  and  the  percentage  exchange  in  price 
over  the  previous  year. '  The  line  indicates  an  average 
of  these  relationships.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  pack 
of  12,000,000  cases  (No.  3’s)  represents  a  mid-point 
between  the  smallest  and  largest  packs  during  this  20- 
year  period. 

The  incline  of  the  line  to  the  left  of  12,000,000  cases 
is  steeper  than  is  the  remainder  of  the  line.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  with  each  unit  decrease  in  pack  under  12,- 
000,000  cases  there  is  associated  a  greater  advance  in 
prices  than  with  a  like  unit  decrease  from  16,000,000 
to  12,000,000  cases.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  there 
has  not  been  so  close  an  association  between  price 
changes  and  size  of  pack  when  the  latter  was  above 
12,000,000  cases.  If  the  war  years,  1916-1919  (a  x)eriod 
when  supply  price  relationship  for  most  commodities 
were  not  normal)  had  been  excluded,  the  association  of 
price  changes  with  size  of  pack  would  have  been  closer 
than  indicated  in  Figure  1.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  size  of  the  pack  is  a  fairly  accurate  criterion  of  the 
level  of  prices  of  canned  tomatoes.  One  probable  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  apparent  lack  of  relationship  between 
price  changes  and  supply  when  the  pack  is  12,000,000 

♦The  price  used  in  this  study  was  a  straight  averapre  of  the  monthly 
wholesale  prices  per  dozen  of  No.  3,  standard  prrade  canned  tomatoes  at 
Baltimore,  as  reported  in  the  ‘‘Canners  Almanac”  and  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


or  above  is  creditor  control  of  sales.  Many  small  plants 
do  not  opperate  in  years  when  the  supply  of  canning 
tomatoes  is  short,  but  in  years  when  conditions  are 
very  favorable  for  growing  tomatoes,  or  when  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  is  large,  these  small  plants  pack  enough 
tomatoes  to  represent  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
United  States  pack.  Many  of  these  plants  operate  en¬ 
tirely  on  borrowed  capital.  Since  the  pack  constitutes 
the  principal  security  back  of  the  loan,  the  creditor  is 
interested  in  selling  the  pack  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
thus  relieve  himself  of  the  risks  of  price  declines.  In 
years  of  large  packs  the  decline  in  prices  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  gradual  if  it  were  not  for  this  selling 
pressure.  Figure  2. 
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The  yearly  average  price  is  probably  easier  to  pre¬ 
dict  from  changes  in  size  of  pack  than  are  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices  during  the  year.  A  great  many  factors 
such  as  local  market  conditions,  price  cutting,  forced 
liqudation,  etc.,  which  are  not  associated  with  sup¬ 
plies,  affect  changes  in  price  from  week  to  week  or 
from  month  to  month.  Consequently,  one  would  not 
expect  a  high  correlation  between  annual  supplies  and 
prices  for  any  given  month. 

Assuming  that  a  packer  is  interested  in  probable 
prices  during  the  packing  season,  and  also  probable 
advances  or  declines  between  the  packing  season  and 
the  following  spring,  an  attempt  was  made  to  analyze 
the  average  price  for  the  period  October,  November 
and  December,  and  also  the  average  price  for  the 
period  March,  April  and  May  ?  The  results  show  that 
the  current  pack  is  the  most  influential  factor  affecting 
these  prices.  The  mathematical  measure  of  associa¬ 
tion  of  size  pack  with  the  fall  price  was  found  to  be  .82 
for  the  period  1920  to  1930.  The  relationship  between 
the  average  price  for  March,  April  and  May  and  the 
pack  of  the  previous  fall  was  found  to  be  closer  than 
existing  fall  prices  and  the  current  pack,  the  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient  being  .20. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  case,  as  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  price  of  many  agricultural  products 
is  closer  five  or  six  months  after  the  harvest  season 
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than  during  it.  One  explanation  for  - this  is  that  ment  of  Agriculture,  issues  a  condition  report  about 
information  on  supplies  are  not  generally  known  the  lOth^  of  each  month  during  the  harvest  period, 
by  enough  buyers  and  sellers  early  in  the  season,  and  From  this  report  it  is  xiossible  to  get  early  estimates 
adjustments  in  prices  to  total  United  States  supply  of  the  crop  of  tomatoes  gro'wm  fw  ^nnmg,  which  is 
conditions  do  not  come  until  such  information  is  widely  closely  associated  with  the  size  of  the  season  s  pack, 
disseminated.  The  Tri-State  pack  prospect  is  almost  A  correlation  of  the  August  estimate  of  tomatoes 
as  important  as  the  prospect  for  total  United  States  grown  for  canning”  and  “pack  of  canned  tomatoes  for 
pack  as  a  factor  affecting  early  season  prices  in  Balti-  the  period  1922  to  1930,  inclusive,  resulted  in  a  coem- 


more. 

Seasonal  trends  in  price  variations  for  short  periods 
were  not  found  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  season’s 
supply.  Probably  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  prices  for  the 
month,  but  unfortunately  these  supply  data  are  not 
available. 

Inasmuch  as  so  many  of  the  factors  affecting  price 
changes  from  one  month  to  another  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  statistically,  it  was  felt  that  an  average  seasonal 
trend  of  prices  under  certain  supply  conditions  would 
be  valuable.  Fig.  2  presents  these  trends  graphically. 
The  irregular  line  at  the  top  indicates  average  seasonal 
movement  of  prices  during  years  of  large  packs  fol¬ 
lowing  years  of  small  packs.  The  horizontal  lines  in 
each  case  represent  yearly  average  prices.  The  yearly 
average  prices  were  higher  during  years  of  small  packs 
following  years  of  large  than  they  were  during  years 
of  large  packs  following  small.  The  current  year’s 
pack,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1,  is  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  average  price  for  any  year. 

During  years  of  small  packs  following  years  of  large 
packs  prices  began  relatively  low  in  August  and  con¬ 
tinued  upward  throughout  the  year.  Prices  were  be¬ 
low  average  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  crop  year 
and  above  average  for  the  last  six  months. 

During  years  of  large  packs  following  years  of  small 
packs  prices  began  relatively  high  in  August,  but  fell 
rapidly  during  the  month  to  a  point  below  the  season’s 
average.  The  trend  continued  downward  during  the 
next  three  months,  after  which  there  was  some  im¬ 
provement  during  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

A  relatively  low  level  of  prices  is  to  be  expected 
during  years  of  large  packs  and  relatively  high  prices 
when  the  pack  is  small.  The  adjustment  of  monthly 
prices  to  the  supply  conditions  appears  to  be  more 
rapid  during  years  of  large  packs;  that  is,  the  price 
decline  is  more  rapid  during  the  early  packing  months 
than  is  the  advance  in  prices  in  years  of  a  small  pack. 
This  condition  is  probably  due  to  pressure  of  selling 
during  August.  September  and  October  because  of 
creditor  control  of  sales  policies  of  certain  plants.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  most  favorable  time  for 
canners  to  sell  their  stocks  during  vears  of  large  packs 
following  small  packs  has  been  either  early  in  August 
or  after  January.  The  problem  of  “when  to  sell”  dur¬ 
ing  vears  of  small  packs  following  large  has  been  more 
easily  solved  because  the  tendency  has  been  for  prices 
to  advance  throughout  the  season.  The  greater  nart 
of  the  advance,  however,  came  during  the  first  half  of 
the  crop  year. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  relation  of  canned 
tomato  prices  to  the  current  season’s  pack  implies  that 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  could  be  attained  in  forecast¬ 
ing  nrices  if  information  regarding  size  of  pack  were 
available.  The  report  on  size  of  pack  is  usually  issued 
during  February,  which  is  too  late  to  be  used  in  esti- 
m«tiTie  prices  for  the  first  half  of  the  crop  year.  It  is 
'-ossible,  however,  to  get  a  fair  measure  of  the  size  of 
’’e  current  season’s  pack  as  early  as  August.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Depart- 
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cient  of  .991  (Fig.  3).  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
quality  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  its  size,  influences  the 
size  of  the  pack,  but  information  on  quality  was  not 
available  for  this  period,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
used  in  this  study.  An  experienced  canner  should  be 
able,  early  in  the  season,  to  take  the  Government  re¬ 
port  on  “tomatoes  grown  for  manufacture,”  together 
with  trade  reports  on  quality,  and  make  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  estimate  of  the  current  season’s  pack.  In  fact, 
during  the  period  (beginning  1922)  that  estimates  of 
production  of  canning  crops  have  been  issued,  the  Au¬ 
gust  estimate  has  been  sufficiently  accurate,  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  pack  of  canned  tomaotes,  to  be  used  instead 
of  “the  annual  pack”  as  an  indication  of  probable  per¬ 
centage  change  from  the  previous  year  of  average 
wholesale  prices  at  Baltimore. 

Contract  Prices 

In  sections  where  most  of  the  tomatoes  grown  for 
canning  are  grown  under  contract  the  factors  affecting 
the  contract  price  are  important  to  canners.  Contracts 
for  next  season’s  crop  are  usually  made  in  January  or 
February,  and  a  fair  price  for  both  grower  and  canner 
is  difficult  to  determine  at  that  time.  The  practice 
during  the  pperiod  1919  to  1930  was  to  raise  or  lower 
the  contract  price  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  November  price  of  canned  tomatoes  at  Baltimore 
fluctuated.  Only  under  conditions  of  slight  changes 
in  production,  however,  is  the  November  price  of  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  at  Baltimore  a  reliable  indicator  of  the 
contract  prices  made  three  months  later. 

In  the  case  of  most  agricultural  commodities  it  has 
been  found  that  changes  in  acreage  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  to  a  large  degree  by  farm  prices  the  previous 
year.  Acreage  of  tomatoes  grown  for  canning  in  each 
of  the  six  large  producing  states,  however,  changed 
with  little  regard  to  price  during  the  last  12  years. 
This  apparent  absence  of  relationship  can  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  conditions  under  which  tomatoes  are 
grown.  Tomatoes  are  grown  for  canning  by  a  large 
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number  of  farmers,  each  farmer  having  a  relatively 
small  part  of  his  farm  in  tomatoes.  It  is  often  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  small  cash  crop  that  can  be  worked  along  with 
the  other  crops  without  requiring  much  hired  laboor. 
The  acreage  in  states  where  the  open  market  system 
prevails  is  probably  more  often  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  family,  or  amount  of  labor  controlled  by  the 
farmer,  than  it  is  by  the  price  received  for  tomatoes 
last  year.  In  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Akansas 
acreage  is  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  canneer’s 
contract,  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of  farm  price  on 
changes  in  acreage  is  often  very  small. 

It  has  been  contended  that  in  the  case  of  the  canning 
tomato  crop  where  the  contract  predominates,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  the  non-contract  grower,  that  since  the 
grower  knows  what  he  can  expect  for  the  current  sea¬ 
son,  the  current  season’s  price  rather  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  year’s  price,  should  be  expected  to  have  the  greater 
effect  upon  acreage.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
little  statistical  evidence  to  substantiate  this  conten¬ 
tion. 

Competition  of  Foreign  Canned  Tomatoes 

Since  1923  foreign  canned  tomatoes  have  been  com¬ 
ing  into  the  United  States  in  steadily  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  high  tariff  wall.  The  im¬ 
ports  for  the  1929-30  crop  year  were  over  five  million 
cases,  as  compared  with  about  three  million  in  1927- 
28  and  1.3  million  in  1924-25.  This  study  shows  that 
imports  increase  as  prices  in  the  United  States  advance 
and  decrease  as  prices  fall.  The  effect  on  prices  of  sell¬ 
ing  relatively  large  quantities  of  foreign  canned  toma¬ 


toes  in  the  United  States  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
foreign  product  is  often  sold  to  a  trade  that  does  not 
buy  American  canned  tomatoes,  and  in  so  far  as  that 
is  true,  no  effect  on  p  rices  of  the  domestic  product 
would  be  expected.  When  five  million  cases  of  foreign 
tomatoes  are  sold  in  the  United  States  within  a  year,  it 
is  very  probable  that  prices  of  the  American  product 
would  have  advanced  more  without  this  competition. 
Importations  of  two  million  cases  or  less  appeared  lo 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  prices. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  a  great  many  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  sales  of  raw  tomatoes  between  No¬ 
vember  and  May  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  canneil 
product.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  various  factors, 
however,  does  not  bear  out  this  contention.  The  chang¬ 
ing  food  habits  of  many  people  has  tended  to  increase 
the  demand  for  raw  tomatoes  out  of  season  without 
interfering  with  the  demand  for  canned  tomatoes.  Edu¬ 
cational  campaigns  have  probably  increased  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  tomatoes  in  both  forms  and  thus  increased  the 
demand.  The  effect  of  that  sort  of  increased  demand 
during  a  few  years  only,  can  not  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  statistical  analysis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
general  upward  trend  in  prices  during  the  few  years 
immediately  prior  to  the  1930  depression  can  in  part  bo 
attributed  to  increased  popularity  of  tomatoes  for  food. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  any  advances  in  prices  accruing 
to  domestic  canned  tomatoes,  because  of  this  sort  of 
increase  in  demand,  has  been  shared  with  raw  tomatoes 
and  the  canned  product  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 


Big  Joint  Meeting 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  and  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
At  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Monday,  May  18th,  1931.  10:00  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 


10  A.  M.-12  Noon — Mapes  Law  specifications  for 
peas  and  tomatoes  with  instructive  talks  by  two  prom¬ 
inent  canners,  with  border  line  samples  cut  for  canners 
to  examine. 

12  Noon — Adjourn  for"  lunch,  which  will  be  served  at 
12.15  P.  M.  in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  Ballroom. 
Lunch  tickets  $1.25. 

1.30  P.  M. — Talks  on  how  to  mark  your  cans  and  why 
this  must  be  done.  It  will  be  very  important  that  every 
canner  marks  his  cans  so  he  can  identify  his  goods 
later.  Some  large  buyers  have  advertised  they  will 
not  buy  canned  foods  that  are  not  so  marked. 

2.15  P.  M. — Improved  canning  practices.  What  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  canners  can  do  to  improve  their 
quality  by  care  in  buying  their  raw  material,  etc. 

2.35  P.  M. — Processing  and  cooling.  Examination  of 
samples  shows  that  some  canners  could  impprove  their 
factory  practices  and  the  quality  of  their  goods  by 
more  careful  attention,  especially  to  cooling. 

3.00  P.  M. — Very  interesting  talks  by  leading  can¬ 
ners  on  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  help  stabilize 
our  marketing  conditions. 

3.45  P.  M. — Grading  in  canners’  warehouses.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  talks  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  we  hope  will  open  the  way  for  canners  to  be 
assured  goods  they  ship  will  comply  with  the  Mapes 
Amendment. 


This  will  be  the  first  joint  meeting  of  these  three  as¬ 
sociations.  Every  canner  in  the  East  is  invited  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  of  course  we  expect  our  friends  in  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  brokerage  businesses,  as  well  as  any  whole¬ 
sale  buyers  who  may  feel  interested.  We  believe  this 
will  be  the  last  meeting  before  1931  packing  season 
starts,  and  it  is  most  important  that  every  canner 
knows  just  what  the  standards  already  fixed  by  the 
Mapes  Law  mean,  as  certainly  goods  that  fall  below 
the  Mapes  Law  standards  and  thus  must  carry  the 
condemning  “Below  U.  S.  Standard — Low  Quality  but 
Not  Illegal”  branding  will  have  to  be  sold  at  ruinous 
prices.  Every  friend  of  the  Supplies  Association 
should  make  sure  his  canner  customers  attend  the  en¬ 
tire  meeting,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  canner  who  is 
making  money  is  the  most  valuable  customer.  We  feel 
sure  that  brokers  and  buyers  will  be  interested  in  our 
meeting  and  we  will  have  room  for  all  who  wish  to 
attend.  Please  write  at  once 

MR.  FRANK  M.  SHOOK,  Field  Secretary,  Tri-State 
stating  how  many  will  attend  from  your  company. 

Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md., 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION, 
Ralph  Dulany,  President. 

BALTO.  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE, 
Wm.  E.  Lamble,  President. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSN., 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  President. 
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there  are  other  considerations  but  if  your  peas  are 
properly  cleaned,  100%  on  the  other  points  will  not 
save  them. 

The  MONITOR  Pea  Cleaner  is  dependable.  Run 
as  it  should  be,  it  is  absolutely  the  best  Pea  Cleaner 
built.  We  except  none. 

Why  not  make  sure  of  your  cleaning  by  using  a 
MONITOR?  Or  if  you  already  use  it,  see  that  it  is  in 
good  shape  and  then  use  it.  It  will  pay  you. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  BOUT  a  month  ago  this  department  intimated  the 
canner  was  not  always  to  blame  for  poor  quality, 

^  etc.  Evidently  that  “etc.”  covers  a  lot  of  terri¬ 
tory. 

Last  November  we  had  something  to  say  about  the 
packing  of  field  corn  and  supposed  the  ghost  would  be 
laid  by  natural  consequences.  But  we  do  not  reckon 
with  the  greed  of  mankind,  both  the  canner  and  now — 
the  broker. 

Perish  the  thought  that  anyone  connected  with 
either  industry  or  profession  is  worthy  to  be  called 
canner  or  broker  w^hile  packing  or  selling  field  corn. 

But  it  is  being  packed  and  .sold.  Seemingly  this  is 
not  enough !  Here  comes  at  least  one,  so  called,  broker 
who  is  fearful  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  adequate  sup¬ 
plies,  and  he  has  entered  on  a  cleverly  arranged  cam¬ 
paign  of  letter  writing  in  an  attempt  to  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  some  canner  or  canners  will  fall  into  the  trap  he 
hes  cleverly  baited  with  sickishly  sweet  words  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  his  desire  to  sell  quality. 

When  unthinking  canners  read  his  letter,  some  may 
feel  there  is  some  particle  of  justice  in  his  plea.  Some 
may  go  so  far  as  to  tentatively  at  least  agree  to  pack 
field  corn  for  him.  If  they  do  it  will  only  be  because 
we  are  come  to  the  time  when  matters  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  right  or  wrong,  but  only' 
in  the  light  of  whether  or  not  they  promise  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  money  grabbing. 

You  cannot  dignify  anything  so  nefarious  as  pack¬ 
ing  field  corn  as  money  making.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
can  even  call  it  money  grabbing.  It  looks  more  like 
plain  stealing  to  me. 

It’s  nothing  but  the  old  cuckoo  game  with  a  1931 
slant  to  it.  Those  brokers  who  engage  in  selling  can¬ 
ned  field  corn  are  bad  enough,  but  the  one  who  delib¬ 
erately  attempts  to  prompt  its  sale  is  like  the  Irish¬ 
man  at  the  county  fair.  You  know  his  battle  cry, 
“Three  cheers  for  meself  and  to  h —  with  the  rest  of 
thim.” 

Possibly  I  am  too  bitter,  you  say.  All  right,  we’ll 
reason  this  thing  out. 

The  so-called  broker  who  wants  to  sell  field  corn  says 
the  wholesale  grocer  and  the  retail  merchant  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  very  cheapest  foodstuff  they  can  buy,  as  long 
as  it  is  fit  for  human  consumption. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  any  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer  or  retail  merchant  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
is  seeking  to  buy  canned  field  com. 

I  do  not  believe  any  distributor  ever  bought  or  sold 
any  without  he  was  first  persuaded  to  do  so  by  some 
one  who  was  looking  only  for  a  dirty  dollar,  and  not  to 
the  good  or  health  of  his  fellow  man. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  confronting  the  corn 
canner  today  is  the  danger  of  overproduction  through 
failure  to  adequately  restrict  acreage  to  a  point  where 


canned  com  will  not  be  produced  in  an  amount  greater 
than  the  potential  consumption. 

Of  course,  the  com  canner  should  produce  to  care 
for  consumptive  demand. 

For  fourteen  years,  more  or  less,  we  have  been  faced 
with  this  specter  of  overproduction  in  canned  corn,  and 
only  because  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  we  possess 
so  greatly  in  excess  of  consumption  in  any  one  year  so 
far. 

No  one  has  yet  told  us  of  a  better  urge  to  greater 
consumption  than  the  recommendation  of  one  satis¬ 
fied  user  to  another.  No  one  man  can  more  quickly 
damn  a  product  than  the  one  who  uses  it  without  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  pleasure. 

I  submit  that  any  housewife  using  one  can  of  can¬ 
ned  field  corn  ought  to  damn  any  and  all  canned  corn. 
She  ought  to  go  further  and  broadcast  to  the  world  at 
large  that  all  canned  foods  aren’t  fit  to  eat. 

You  couldn’t  blame  any  woman  for  not  liking  hog 
feed,  and  that  is  exactly  what  canned  field  corn  is  and 
nothing  else.  All  the  foregoing  is  in  excuse  for  the 
canner  who  may  feel  himself  urged  to  can  field  com, 
even  if  he  has  not  done  so.  If  the  broker  who  wants  to 
sell  field  corn  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Brokers,  w’hich  I  doubt,  they  should  take  action  at 
once  to  see  that  he  is  refused  the  society  and  sanction 
of  that  splendid  body  of  men,  who  have  always  stood 
loyally  behind  the  reputable  canners  of  the  country  in 
every  attempt  to  popularize  wholesome  canned  foods. 

But  in  his  letter  the  broker  under  discussion  in  this 
matter  draws  a  serious  indictment  against  the  canning 

fraternity.  “A  very  prominent -  canner  has  sold 

field  corn  for  years.”  This  is  what  the  broker  says. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  literally  true. 

During  periods  of  corn  shortage  in  the  cheaper 
grades  some  canners  may  have  slipped  in  a  little  field 
com  with  the  sweet  corn  while  it  was  being  canned. 

Some  may  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  canned  noth¬ 
ing  but  field  corn,  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  any  body  of  reputable 
canners  ever  attempted  to  show  one  canning  field  com 
just  how  he  was  damaging  the  industry  and  bring¬ 
ing  disgrace  on  his  community  and  state. 

I  do  not  believe  any  banker  from  whom  such  a  can¬ 
ner  might  want  to  borrow  money  from  time  to  time 
was  ever  informed  as  to  the  seriousness  of  such  can¬ 
ning  malpractice. 

Frankly,  I  feel  the  canners  of  the  country  have  been 
asleep  on  this  proposition. 

Let’s  hope  they  awaken. 

They  certainly  should,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
canning  of  field  corn  be  prevented,  prohibited  and  out¬ 
lawed. 
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KYLER  BOXERS 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under  actual 
working  conditions  that  counts  most  of  all.  And 
it  is  the  performance  of  KYLER  BOXERS 
in  large  plants  throughout  the  country  that  has 
a  significant  message  for  you.  Here  they  are 
given  the  acid  test.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  for  years  they  are  used  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  That  they  have  given  abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms  who  are  al¬ 
ready  using  them. 

Manufacturers  ot 

Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 


Ul  ijccu  I  cad  UL  ucaud 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS-  IDAHO 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


PEAS— BEANS 
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Maybe  this  will  be  done  when  the  realization  sinks 
home  in  the  minds  of  leading  canners  that  every  can 
of  field  corn  packed  makes  just  that  much  more  un¬ 
certain  the  sale  of  a  can  of  sweet,  wholesome  com,  and 
at  a  profit. 

If  the  canning  fraternity  does  not  take  this  matter 
in  hand  the  pack  of  field  corn  in  cans  this  year  will 
knock  such  a  hole  in  sales  of  the  legitimate  article  we 
will  wonder  for  years  to  come  just  why  we  did  not 
skotch  that  cuckoo!  The  canners  of  the  country  can 
end  in  one  season  the  canning  of  field  com. 

They  should  do  it ! 

- ^ - 

MEETING  TENNESSEE  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April  16th,  1931 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  at  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville, 
Tenn,,  on  the  16th,  was  very  well  attended,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  leading  canners  of  that  section. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  spot  holdings  of  tomatoes 
now  in  canners’  hands  governing  the  entire  State  of 
Tennessee  and  Western  Kentucky.  This  show^ed  that 
less  than  200  cars  of  spot  tomatoes  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  canners  in  this  entire  section,  whereas  there 
w'ere  fully  600  cars  held  on  February  15th.  From  this 
rapid  outgo  it  is  evident  that  spot  holdings  will  have 
entirely  disappeared  before  the  1931  pack  of  tomatoes 
can. possibly  be  available. 

And  a  similar  survey  was  made  of  the  intended  to¬ 
mato  acreage  for  1931,  and  the  result  showed  a  general 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  under  the  1930  acreage.  In 
addition  to  this,  quite  a  number  of  factories  will  not  be 
operated  during  1931. 

Considering  the  general  market  conditions,  the  Con¬ 
vention  debated  possibilities  of  marketing  this  year’s 
packs,  both  as  to  quantity  and  price,  and  it  semed  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  futures  cannot  be  of¬ 
fered  at  prices  lower  than  Is  45c,  2s  70c,  2i/^s  $1.00  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  standard  tomatoes. 

Another  important  action  was  the  decision  to  have 
the  Secretary  collect  each  month  vital  statistics  cover¬ 
ing  the  industry  and  to  assemble  this  data  and  furnish 
it  to  all  members.  These  considerations  will  cover 
crop  conditions,  sales  made,  prices  prevailing,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Secretary  will  furnish  members  this  information 
in  the  form  of  a  bulletin. 

Various  speakers  appeared  before  the  Convention 
and  were  listened  to  attentively  and  their  messages 
much  appreciated. 

President  D.  Frank  Craddock,  of  the  Dyersburg 
Canning  Company,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  is  an  experienced 
Association  man  and  handles  his  metings  well. 

He  wants  all  canners  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Association  to  understand  that  they  are  wanted  as 
members  and  that  the  small  amount  paid  for  dues  will 
be  found  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  their  business 
every  day.  The  day  of  co-operation  is  here,  and  the 
canners  will  have  to  respond  just  as  every  other  line 
of  industry  is  doing.  More  than  this,  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  have  the  canners  within  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  understand  that  when  they  are  asked  for  statisti¬ 
cal  information  that  that  information  will  be  kept  in 
absolute  secrecy,  and  only  the  resulting  totals  given 
to  the  members.  In  complying  with  the  request, 
therefore,  you  are  not  divulging  your  personal  business 
to  any  competitor,  but  with  the  figures  in  front  of  you 


it  will  be  possible  to  steer  your  course  intelligently, 
and  of  all  times,  canners  everywhere  need  such  help 
this  year  more  than  ever. 

If  you  are  not  a  member,  get  in  touch  with  President 
Craddock  and  express  your  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  fellow  canners  in  your  section. 

- - 

PRESERVE  MEN,  ATTENTION 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington,  April  7,  1931. 

To  Manufacturers  of  Jams,  Jellies, 

Preserves  and  Allied  Products. 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  National  Preservers’  As¬ 
sociation  to  conduct  a  survey  covering  your  industry 
for  the  year  1930,  similar  to  the  one  made  for  1929, 
which  was  presented  at  the  ‘convention  in  Chicago  an(l 
reviewed  in  the  various  trade  papers. 

Such  a  survey  would  cover  production  by  major  clas¬ 
sifications,  such  as  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  and  produc¬ 
tion  by  grades  and  by  varieties.  'The  questionnaire 
would  be  made  much  simpler  than  that  for  last  year. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  comments  of  the  members 
of  the  industry  as  to  the  value  of  a  survey  of  this  typo, 
and  as  to  whether  you  could  furnish  your  figures  for 
inclusion.  Figures  of  individual  manufacturers  would 
be  kept  strictly  confidential,  only  totals  being  published. 

Please  answer  yes  or  no  to  the  following  questions 
and  return  this  letter  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  enclosed  envelope,  which  requires  no  postage. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  replies  received  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  conduct  this  survey. 

1.  Would  you  care  to  have  this  survey  made? 

Yes . No . 

2.  Would  you  be  able  and  willing  to  furnish  figures 

under  the  classification  in  paragraph  No.  2  above  ? 
Yes . No . 

3.  Give  below  any  comments  or  suggestions  for  addi¬ 
tional  points  which  might  be  covered : 


R.  S.  HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Assistant  Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division. 

- 4* - 

GRAPEFRUIT  CANNING  EXPANDING 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  a 
co-operative  marketing  organization  controlling 
approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  grapefruit  crop 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  has  decided  to  enter  the  can¬ 
ning  field,  and  will  market  canned  grapefruit  under 
their  already  w^ell-known  Sealdsweet  label,  and  is  now 
in  the  process  of  locating  strategical  points  in  the  Flor¬ 
ida  fruit  belt  for  new  and  modem  canneries. 

The  Exchange  has  appointed  Mr.  M.  M.  Slayton  as 
production  manager  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Fish  as.  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Exchange  to  enter  this 
canning  field  in  a  large  way,  as  they  are  very  well 
equipped  with  their  own  sales  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 
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Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  sDOELLER 

CO. 


BALTIMORE.MD. 


Have  You  An  Obsolete  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutter? 


You  could  have  it  remodeled  to 
use  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  -  -  write  for  our  special 
offer. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome.  N.  Y. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band’’ 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  -  and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Indiana 

Colossal  Finisher 

^XACTLY  the  same  as  the  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  except  size  and 
^  ccpacity.  Does  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  at  50  to  60  gallons 
Mr  minute  on  average  products.  All  metal,  sanitary  throughout. 
&reen,  underpan  and  hood  of  monel. 

We’ll  gladly  send  full  details  of  these  sturdy  Finishers  upon  re¬ 
quest,  also  details  of  other  Langsenkamp  equipment  listed  below. 
Plecse  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today  to 

Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

'^'ou  may  send  us  full  details  of  the  Langsenkamp  equipment 
checked. 

□  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
n  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
O  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
n  Indiana  Pulper 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
Cj  Kook-More  Koits  and  Tanks 

D  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 

Name . 

Address . 


Indiana  Finishers 

For  Finishing  Tomato  Pulp,  Catsup,  Soups, 
Apple  Sauce,  Apple  Butter,  Jams,  Jellies,  Etc. 

Improved  Brush 
Finisher 

£^HE  evolution  of  the  old 
Kern  Lightning  Finisher, 
widely  known  and  used  by 
canners  everywhere.  A  metal 
frame  Finisher  employing 
three  revolving  brushes  to 
spread  and  force  the  material 
through  a  full  screen.  Thirty 
per  cent  more  capacity  than 
the  old  Kern  Finisher.  20  to 
30  gallons  per  minute. 

Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 

(T"HE  latest  type  high  capac- 
ity  Finisher,  used  exten¬ 
sively  since  1924.  Adjustable 
metal  paddles  take  the  place  of 
brushes  to  spread  and  force 
the  material  through  full 
screens  of  nickel-silver  or 
monel.  A  thoroughly  sanitary 
all-metal  Finisher,  similar  in 
construction  and  rapid  clean¬ 
ing  features  to  the  Indiana 
Pulper.  Underpan  and  hood 
of  monel  to  withstand  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  acid  in  the  product. 

Capacity  30  to  40  gallons  per 
minute. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Ste^ 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  one 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitter;  also  other 
small  canning  equipment  and  a  practically  new  com¬ 
plete  125  H.  P.  Boiler  outfit.  Send  for  list. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Townsend  Bean  Cutter  in  good  condition 
12  Blanching  Baskets 

2  Blanching  Tanks 
1-2  Row  Planter 

600  lbs.  Green  Stringless  Beans  -  Associated  Seed 
Growers 

1  Niagara  Duster,  good  as  new. 

Will  sell  at  bargain  prices. 

W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— On  account  of  excessive  cutting  capacity 
offer  for  sale  four  1928  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutters,  $350.00  net  cash  each. 

The  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— Save  50%  to  75%  on  slightly  used  Steel 
Split  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Shafting  and  other  Tram- 
mission  Material.  This  equipment  is  like  new  and 
can  be  furnished  in  almost  any  size  desired. 

H.  M.  Cross  &  Sons,  282  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1  1  in.  Copper  Coil  about  15  in.  x  18  in.; 
1  Wood  Base  Kern  Finisher  good  working  order;  3- 
500  gal.  Round  Wood  Tanks;  1-500  gal.  Copper  Lined 
Round  Wood  Tank;  low  prices  for  quick  sale. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Chisholm-Scott  Viners.  Good  con¬ 
dition  and  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1815  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Pickle  Salting  Tanks.  State  size,  bushel 
capacity  and  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1809  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
WANTED — Horizontal  Retorts.  State  condition  and 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1811  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— At  Auburndale,  Florida  in  heart  of  fruit 
section,  fully  equipped  Grapefruit  Canning  Factory, 
located  on  both  Seaboard  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
railroads.  Factory  capacity  1000  to  1500  cases  daily. 
Abundant  labor.  Will  be  sold  at  great  sacrifice. 

Apply  Edmund  Rushmore,  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York 
or  R.  R.  Seckinger,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


_ For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Tomato  Plants.  Get  our 
samples  and  prices.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Waycross,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE— Marglobe  Tomato  Plants  from  State  Cer¬ 
tified  Seeds  ready  about  April  15th.  Get  our  samples 
and  prices.  Also  offer  Bonny  Best  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Good  strong  plants,  delivered  in  good 
condition  or  no  charge.  Fair  isn’t  it  ?  Phone  or 
write,  or  come  to  see  us. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Ten  million  certified  Tomato  Plants;  Mar- 
globe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and  Stone,  $1.25  per 
1000.  Ready  May  15th.  Five  million  hardy  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants;  same  price  as  Tomato  Plants.  Now 
ready.  Rush  your  orders;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va.  Phone  412 

FOR  SALE— 100  acres  vegetable  Plants.  Fine  stocky 
outdoor  grown  Cabbage  Plants.  Varieties:  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Wake¬ 
fields  and  Enkhuizen  Glory.  Price  $1.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Shipping  capacity  4  million  daily.  Well  pack¬ 
ed,  shipped  safely  anywhere.  Plenty  fine  Tomato 
Plants  from  State  Certified  Seeds  now  ready.  Also 
Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Phone  or  wire  us 
for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms. 

Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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FOR  SALE— Select  Plants.  Cabbage  -  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen,  Flats,  $1,50  for  1000,  $12  50  for  10,000. 
Tomato  -  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Stone,  $2.00  for  1000, 
$15.00  for  10,000.  Expressed  promptly.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

_ Tidewater  Plant  Co..  Franklin,  Va. _ 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh, 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— The  following  Seed  Beans,  1930  crop, 
high  germination,  Idaho  grown.  100  bushels  Burpee 
Stringless  Green  Pod;  50  bushels  Full  Measure;  100 
bushels  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod.  Attractive 
prices. 

W.  E,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 1000  lbs.  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bean  Seed,  1930  crop,  grown  by  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  14/  lb.  f.o.b.  New  Freedom,  Pa., 
sacks  extra.  We  may  also  have  small  quantities  of 
Giant  Stringless  and  New  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bean 
Seed  grown  by  Associated,  for  sale. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  beans.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 

Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  canning  man  with  20  years  experience  in  canning  mostly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables;  also  machinist  and  builder.  Can  build 
mostly  Jany  kind  of  plant,  completely  fit  it  out  and  handle  all 
parts  of  the  business.  Open  for  any  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1805  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  26  years  old  as  a  Plant 
Manager  or  Superintendent.  •  Experienced  with  Corn,  Green 
Beans,  Pumpkin,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  The  past  six 
years  have  been  employed  as  a  Plant  Manager.  My  specialty  is 
to  pack  quality  and  manage  help.  Can  furnish  excellent  re¬ 
ference  . 

Address  Box  B-1803  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man  experiended  in  packing  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  Tomatoes,  Catsup  and  Tomato 
Products,  Jam  and  Jellies.  Also  understand  crop  growing,  in¬ 
stallation  of  machinery  and  equipment,  handling  help  and  office 
work. 

Address  Box  B-1807  care  of  The  Canning',Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant. 
Several  years  experience  packing  quality  goods.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1808  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Young,  active,  experienced  factory  manager  for 
packing  plant  with  experience  in  packing  Pork  &  Beans,  Soup 
Tomatoes,  Peas,  Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Squash  and  other  items. 
Good  position  to  the  right  man.  Answer  with  reference  and 
salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-1813  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  Traveling  Salesman  to  call  on  the 
jobbing  trade  with  an  assorted  line  of  canned  foods. 

Address  Box  B-1814  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ail  questions 
relative  to 

Size  of  packs 

Acreage,  Yields,  Production 
Canned  Food  Prices. 

The  Pure  Food  Law. 

Cut  Out  Weights. 

California  Fruit  Grades. 
Federal  Score  Card  Grades. 
Arbitration  Committees. 

Box  Sizes. 

Can  Sizes,  etc.. 

Can  be  answered  quickly  and 
accurately  if  you 

Use 

Your  Almanac 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

**  BlisS'Pacific*'  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

nfKfo,  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
oaies  ujnces  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Eliminate  causes 
of1[latsWd''sours'' 
(^insure  sanitaij^ 
cleanliness—' 


Ask.  your  supply  man 

iyaado/tej 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adems  Street 
Chiceffo. 


||l  aiH»»IHII»»IIIHMH*Hm!!!!SllilUIIIIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIIIIl!llimi!l!ll^  111 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Appearance  counts.  Dress  up 
your  can  with  an  artistic  Gamse 
Label. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L,ifho gopher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


aiiiniiniimiHUiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiHimiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiitiiimiiiiiiMmiiiiiiiiiiitin 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Gimplete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  a^sunst  loss 

Pttblished  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,S46,1ST,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 

may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  a  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  JHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (CaUfomia) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  214 . - 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  .  . . 

Large,  No.  214 .  >-20 

Peeled.  No  214 .  *-2B 

Medium.  No.  214 . -  . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  214.................-^  8.16 

Medium,  No.  214 .  — 

Small.  No.  214 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.»_  ........  8.26 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq... . -  8.40  2.96 

Small,  No  Isq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANSt 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 45  . 

10  oz . 6.)  . 

16  07, . 621/2 . 

No.  214  . - .  1-26  1.60 

No.  10  .  3.50  4.75 

BEANSi 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .75  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...- . .  1.06  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10...».......  . . . 


Standard,  No.  10 . .  6.00  ......~ 

LIMA  BEANSt  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90  . . 

No.  10  .  10.26  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.60  ....... 

No.  10  .  8.60  - 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. .  1.06  1.86 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  22,  Fresh  White. .  1.00  ....... 

No.  10  .  6.26  9.00 

Soaked.  No.  2 . . . 90  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2  .  1.40  1.86 

8-16,  No,  2 _ _ _ _ 

16-20,  No.  8 _  1.26  - 

Cut.  No.  2 . 80  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  .3.00  . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . . 4.00  4.00 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.90  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2......._ . 76  1.06 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  8.60  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 76  ....... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.50  5.00 

CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.............». . 


liixtra  sranuaru,  xmo.  lu . . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  1.00  ....... 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  _....„ 

Standard.  No.  10 . 90  . . 


HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  1.20 

Split.  No.  10 .  .  3.00  3.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard.  No.  2 . S')  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2...............~.....~»~....~....~...  1.16  1.26 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.25  1.45 

No.  10  . 

PEASt 

Petit  Pois.  Is  . . .  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  „»....  1.66 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . .  1.66 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s.....................  1.80 

’''o.  3  Fancy  Sweets.  28 .  1.30 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  ....„  1.20 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . . .  1.06 

No.  3  .Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  .95 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 96  .86 

No.  5,  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 80 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  6.00  5.59 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  4.50  5.00 

No.  4  Early  June,  . . . 

PUMPKIN! 

SUndard,  Na  2V4 . - . 85  - 

No.  8  . . . . . .  .90  .86 

No.  10  . .  2.70  2.86 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Balta 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

_ _ 

.66 

No.  2'; . 

.75 

.75 

No.  3  . 

.80 

.1)0 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

2.75 

SPINACH! 

Standard  No.  2 . 

1.00 

No.  2V4  . 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  3  . 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.00 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freeh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

1.30 

1.25 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.25 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  0.  B . 

.90 

. 

No.  2%  . 

1.07%tl.06 

No.  3  . 

1.15 

tl.l6 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

t3.60 

TOMATOES! 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . . 60  „,.... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . 80 

F.  O.  B.  County . 721/4 . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

P’.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

P'.  O.  B.  County .  3.50  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 421,4 . 

F.  O.  B.  Count/ _ .40 

No.  2  . . . 67%  t.67% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  .96  1.00 

No.  10  .  8.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  ?.00  tS.OO 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 86  .86 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.26  2.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimminprs . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  ........ 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10..................................~  . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . .  8.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  8  . - .  1.26  - 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  1.80  1.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.25  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  . .  1.36  ........ 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water .  6.50  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved......... . — .  — ... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  .  1-86 

No.  10  .  7.25  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  ........ 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  ........ 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 .  ........ 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  8.25  . 

California  Standard  2%» .  3.10  2.45 

Choice,  Na  2% . - .  8,40  2.66 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2 .  . . 

No.  10  .  . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.35  . 

No.  5  .  4.10  . 

No.  1  Juice . 87% . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%  .  1.66  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%....  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  —  8.86 


Standard,  Na  10, 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  !...„ . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

reeled.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 '4 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra.  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


1.55  1.60 

1.76  1.80 

_  2.10 

1.35  1.30 


4.75 


2.00  1.75 

1.80  1.50 

1.80  . 


2.45 


7.50 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . „.... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  _...... 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2%.........., _ _ _ ... _ _  3.60  3.05 

No.  lOs  .  18.60  10.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 76  1.16 

17  oz .  1.10  1.50 

19  oz .  1.26  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. .  3.10 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . . .  1.95 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  1.10  1.00 

8  oz .  2.00  . 

10  oz .  2.20  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMON! 

Red  Alaska,  Tall.  No.  1 .  3.40  3.15 

Flat.  No.  % .  2.00  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  . 


Flat,  No.  % . 

Fink,  Tall,  No  1 _ _ _  1.10  1.10 

SsocKcyc  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.40  4.75 

Flat.  No.  % .  2.25 

Chums.  Tall  _ _ _  1.00  .98% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . .  ........  _.... 

SHRIMP! 

Dry,  No.  1  . .  1.40  . 

Wet.  No.  1.  Large .  1.60  1.67% 

SARDINES!  (Domestic),  per  case 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.35 

t|  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  t4.30 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..„ .  . 

■4  Oil.  carton  .  .■ .  4.15 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.55 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.15 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  1.67%  3.15 

TUNA  FISH!  (California),  per  case 

White,  V.s  .  8.50 

White  Is  .  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s  .  6.75 

Blue  Fin,  Is  . .  .»«...  12.60 

Striped.  (4*  .  ^-65  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  •10.76  11.50 

Yellow,  Vis  .  7.80  6.75 

Yellow,  Is  .  14,60  12.50 
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ameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  C  ans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 


IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

2^  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MAY  4,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Take  Proper  View  of  Present  Manner  of  Trading — 
Small  Holdings  of  Both  Tomatoes  and  Corn  Surpris¬ 
ing — Market  Ought  to  Be  Better,  if  Canners  Ask 
Higher  Prices. 

HE.  MARKET — Again  we  have  to  remind  our 
readers  that  they  are  probably  looking  at  the 
present  market  with  the  wrong  glasses.  Buying 
was  on  a  large  basis  for  many  years,  and  the  packs 
passed  out  in  fairly  quick  time,  with  always  a  quite 
noticeable  amount  of  demand.  For  the  last  year  and  a 
half  or  more  buying  has  been  upon  the  small,  hand-to- 
mouth  order,  but  too  many  men  have  not  changed  their 
viewpoint.  The  total  of  goods  going  into  consumption 
has  not  materially  decreased,  in  fact  the  popular  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  is  at  a  high  point.  It  could 
not  be  there  unless  the  retailers  had  the  goods  to  hand 
out,  so  there  have  been  sales,  and  lots  of  them.  But 
they  are  generally  in  small  parcels,  often  bought.  That 
makes  unsatisfactory  business  for  the  canners,  because 
to  get  the  money  back  on  25  cases,  about  $50  at  a  time, 
instead  of  upon  a  thousand  cases,  or  $2,000  at  a  time, 
makes  all  financing  troublesome.  But  that  is  the  great 
difference,  and  this  truth  develops  this  week  quite 
cl  earl  V. 

The  Ozark  canners  recently  held  a  special  meeting, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  take  count  of  the 
amount  of  canned  tomatoes  held  by  the  canners.  Much 
to  everybody’s  surprise,  the  total  was  found  to  be  un¬ 
usually  small ;  so  small,  in  fact,  that  if  the  buying  con¬ 
tinued  during  May  as  it  has  over  the  past  three  or  four 
months,  and  provided  no  canners  put  away  their  goods 
in  a  speculative  way  (in  the  hope  of  getting  better 
prices)  the  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  cleared  out  of  canners’  hands  before  the  end  of 
May!!  Conservative  men  there  say  that  under  any 
conditions  the  floors  will  be  bare  by  July  1st. 

Right  now  they  are  computing  the  holdings  of  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  in  this  Tri-State  region,  including  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Virginia  will  be 


added,  so  that  this  entire  territory  may  be  counted; 
and  we  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  total  holdings 
will  come  as  surprising  as  it  did  in  the  Ozarks.  There 
is  no  overload  of  canned  tomatoes  in  this  section.  The 
canners  have  taken  the  reluctance  to  buy,  on  the  part 
of  the  buyers,  as  an  indication  of  an  qversupply  of  spot 
tomatoes.  That  always  was  wrong.  They  forgot  that 
they  started  the  1930  season  with  practically  cleaned- 
up  floors  everywhere,  and  the  year’s  pack  of  not  quite 
17,000,000  cases  was  not  enough  to  glut  the  market; 
not  enough  to  keep  it  well  supplied  when  the  bare 
shelves  of  the  retailers  are  considered.  The  truth  is 
now  coming  out,  and  naturally  the  market  is  feeling 
firmer.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  prices  will  advance 
sharply ;  business  conditions  are  dead-set  against  price 
advances.  That  makes  normal  market  reasons  largely 
useless,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon;  but  at  least  it 
ought  to  remove  every  trace  of  weakness,  and  it  is 
doing  that. 

The  same  thing  is  relatively  true  of  spot  canned 
corn.  They  have  been  at  work  upon  the  gathering  of 
the  spot  holdings  of  canned  com  for  spme  time,  and  the 
result,  computed  to  April  1st,  is  as  follows:: 

Standard  white  corn,  725,0()0  cases,  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  pack. 

Fancy  white  corn  120,000  cases,  or  36  per  cent  of  the 
pack. 

Standard  yellow  corn  56,000  cases,  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  pack. 

Fancy  yellow  com  1,108,000,  or  38  per  cent  of  the 
pack. 

Whole  grain  corn  112,000  cases,  or  13  per  cent  of 
the  pack. 

And  the  same  information  says  that  other  sizes  are 
quite  well  cleaned  out  of  canners’  warehouses,  there 
being  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  packs  of  5s,  10s, 
Is,  303s,  etc.,  unshipped  April  1st.  Quite  a  lot  of  extra 
standard  corn  was  delivered  upon  standard  orders,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  standard  com. 

At  least  four  good  consuming  months  remained, 
from  April  1st,  before  any  real  competition  from  new- 
grown  com,  and  with  this  small  supply  to  eke  out  corn 
canners  naturally  feel  very  much  more  comfortable 
about  com.  And  they  should. 

All  of  this  bears  out  what  we  have  so  often  said,  that 
the  statistical  position  of  all  canned  foods  is  entirely 
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out  of  line  with  the  market  prices.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  depressed  business  condition  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  unemployment — far  greater  than  our  Gk)v- 
ernment  reports  publish — the  prices  of  all  canned  foods 
would  be  higher  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  When 
are  they  going  there?  When  is  this  financial  fiasco 
going  to  be  cleared  up  ? 

On  proposed  com  acreage  we  have  in  front  of  us  a 
report  which  says  that  the  past  ten  days  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  decided  change,  on  the  part  of  the  com  can- 
ners  everywhere,  in  connection  with  their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  1931  tonnage.  “We  are  considerably  encouraged 
and  believe  now  it  is  possible  we  may  have  a  reduction 
of  more  than  20  per  cent  in  acreage  of  corn  for  canning 
in  1931,  as  compared  with  the  1930  acreage,”  says  the 
report.  One  canner  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  has 
canceled  all  acreage  at  all  his  plants ;  another  that  he 
has  cut  from  an  intended  acreage  of  1,300  to  800  acres. 
The  20  per  cent  cut  is  probably  not  sufficient  to  bring 
sure  relief.  Consumption  of  the  1931  packs  will  be 
subjected  to  more  than  20  per  cent  loss  in  consumer 
demand,  due  to  unemployment.  Twenty-five  to  33  per 
cent  cut  in  acreage  would  be  decidedly  safer,  because 
the  crops  are  very  likely  to  come  through  with  good 
yields  this  season. 

It  remains  only  for  the  pea  holdings  to  be  known  to 
make  this  picture  of  the  three  great  staples  of  canned 
foods  production  complete.  But  you  have  enough  to 
know  that  the  market  is  in  stronger  position — feels 
stronger  and  will  work  along  that  line  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Any  weakness  now  will  be  a  personal  one  of  the  can¬ 
ner  who  of  his  own  accord  sells  the  goods  lower  than 
he  need  do.  The  buyers  are  not  trying  to  shave  the 
present  below-cost  prices,  but  of  course  they  are  not 
paying  one  cent  more  than  anyone  asks.  You  do  not, 
and  neither  does  anyone  else.  The  canners  have  it  in 
their  hands;  the  information  is  definite  and  not  doc¬ 
tored  ;  it  is  real.  It  but  needs  confidence  and  salesman¬ 
ship  to  move  prices  to  higher  levels. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Unchanged  in  Prices  and  Conservatism — An¬ 
other  Prediction  of  Better  Times — Asparagus  Being 
Bought — Tomatoes  Slightly  Firmer — Peas  Reaching 
Firmer  Ground — Com  Unsteady — Canned  Fish  Bet¬ 
ter — Broadcasting  Canned  Foods. 

New  York,  April  30,  1931. 
NCHANGED — The  market  showed  little  change 
during  the  past  week  as  far  as  prices  go,  al¬ 
though  firming  up  at  present  levels  in  several 
items  was  noted.  Seasonal  improvement  in  canned 
fish  items  also  developed.  However,  the  trade  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  a  policy  of  covering  spot  needs  exclusively, 
although  some  future  booking  of  asparagus  is  re¬ 
ported.  The  routine  orders  keep  coming  in  from  buy¬ 
ers,  but  they  are  all  at  the  lowest  market  levels.  In 
other  words,  although  conditions  in  the  canned  food 
industry  may  justify  increased  prices,  buyers  are  still 
able  to  cover  their  needs  at  low  levels. 

Prediction — Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  president  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  predicted  better  times 
shortly  in  a  speech  made  at  a  dinner  held  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  a  short  time  ago.  He  was  bullish  in  his  state¬ 
ments  and  declared  in  part :  “Employment  will  increase 


during  the  spring  and  summer,  but  I  think  that  there 
will  be  some  unemployment  next  winter.”  He  pointed 
out  the  futility  of  cutting  wages,  saying:  “The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  industrial  leaders  during  the  last  decade 
has  shown  that  a  reduction  of  wages  is  not  a  cure  for 
economic  ills,  for  the  wage  market  is  the  consuming 
market.” 

Well,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Dorrance  is  right  in  his  pre¬ 
dictions,  but  judging  from  indications  it  will  be  some 
time  before  conditions  here  show  signs  of  any  marked 
improvement.  Unemployment  continues  to  gain  while 
prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  continue  to 
drop  and  drop  until  stock  prices  are  at  their  lowest 
level  in  many  years.  The  uncertainty  engendered  by 
this  situation  is  held  responsible  for  crippling  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  throughout  the  country. 

Asparagus — Orders  for  asparagus  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  as  buyers  realized  that  this  is  one  item  that  can¬ 
not  be  driven  down  by  the  current  market  depression. 
The  close  co-operation  of  the  large  Pacific  Coast  pack¬ 
ers  of  this  vegetable  assured  the  curtailment  of  the 
pack  to  a  level  commensurate  with  present  market 
conditions,  and  buyers  are  realizing  that  this  same  co¬ 
operation  will  assure  maintenance  of  present  prices. 
Advancing  prices  as  the  year  grows  older  would  seem 
to  be  indicated  rather  than  any  decline,  according  to 
market  signs. 

Tomatoes — A  slight  firming  up  of  Tri-State  tomatoes 
was  noted  here  during  the  week,  following  reports  of 
speculative  buying  of  No.  2s  and  3s.  Prices  for  the 
former  are  strong  at  67Voc,  while  the  latter  is  held  at 
$1  by  the  majority  of  Southern  packers.  Chain  store 
covering  is  also  held  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  market. 

Peas — Have  apparently  been  stabilized  at  85c  for 
Wisconsin  standard  No.  2s  Alaskas,  with  no  further 
declines  expected  except  in  scattered  instances  where 
the  quantity  will  not  affect  the  general  market.  Fur¬ 
ther  concessions  on  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin 
fancies  are  reported  offered  by  packers  who  have  large 
stocks  in  warehouses. 

Corn — Was  irregularly  lower  following  reports  that 
canners  do  not  plan  to  curtail  acreage  this  season  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  Offerings  out  of  Maine  con¬ 
tinue  plentiful  at  around  90c  factory.  Buyers  in  this 
field  are  finding  no  bar  to  covering  spot  needs  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  with  no  apparent  indication  when  any  im¬ 
provement  may  be  expected. 

Canned  Fish — Were  generally  firmer  throughout  the 
week,  with  seasonal  improvements  in  several  items 
noted.  Maine  sardines  were  steady  at  present  prices. 
Tuna  fish  refiected  the  decline  in  the  season’s  pack 
with  increasing  demand  tightening  up  the  market 
price,  while  shrimp  likewise  showed  the  effects  of  the 
sharp  drop  in  last  season’s  pack.  Smaller  supplies  of 
'large  size  California  sardines,  coupled  with  a  gain  in 
market  demand,  led  to  strength  in  this  item.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  salmon  prices  is  looked  for  by  the  trade 
shortly. 

Radio — Two  local  concerns  have  instituted  radio 
programs  to  build  up  public  interest  in  the  canned  food 
lines  handled.  Seeman  Bros.,  sponsors  of  the  White 
Rose  brand,  have  started  weekly  broadcast  featuring 
a  popular  program  of  songs  and  music  to  build  up  pub¬ 
lic  good-will  toward  the  “White  Rose”  brand  line  of 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  other  product  to 
utilize  the  radio  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  public 
is  a  brand  of  canned  Irish  potatoes  which  is  handled  by 
a  local  brokerage  concern  which  will  broadcast  a  semi- 
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weekly  program  for  the  next  three  months  over  a  local 
station. 

Prominent  Canner  Dies — Michael  O.  Engleson,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  states  canning 
industry,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Williamson,  N. 
Y.,  following  a  brief  illness.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Engleson  was  68  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  M.  0.  Engleson  Co.,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  produce  concern;  vice-president  of  the  Marion 
Canning  Company,  and  a  director  in  some  twelve  other 
concerns  in  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Engleson’s  death 
was  deeply  felt  by  New  York  canners,  who  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Conditions  Slowly  Improving — Slaughter  of  Tomato 
Prices  Continues — Corn  Promises  to  Clean  Up — Buy¬ 
ing  Done  Very  Quietly — Pears  Will  Also  Clean  Up — 
Shaky  About  Fruits — Pimientos  Well  Cleaned  Up. 

Chicago,  April  30, 1931. 

ETTING  BETTER — Conditions  are  slowly  on  the 
upgrade  with  most  distributors  here ;  buyers  and 
brokers  generally  seem  to  agree  that  present 
business  reflects  pretty  close  actual  consumption,  and 
unless  people  quit  eating  there  will  be  steady  dealings 
at  present  volume.  And  with  any  incentives  developed 
such  as  would  warrant  anticipatory  purchases  there 
will  be  a  sharp  increase  in  business. 

Many  reports  come  in  which  lead  buyers  to  believe 
that  on  at  least  some  items  1931  output  may  be  more 
nearly  equal  to  1931  consumption,  and  if  this  balance 
can  be  fairly  maintained  some  strength  on  some  items 
must  sooner  or  later  follow. 

Tomatoes — ^The  slaughter  at  foolishly  low  prices 
continues  here  unchecked.  Prices  in  general  appear  to 
be  unchanged.  Midwestern  canners  seem  to  have  no 
end  of  surplus  which  they  want  to  unload  at  buyers’ 
offers  and  out  of  it  all  the  consumer  is  being  treated 
to  some  rare  bargains  which  are  reflected  in  big  sales. 

Certainly  out  of  all  this  present  disastrous  market 
there  will  be  at  least  some  attempts  made  to  handle  the 
marketing  of  the  next  pack  in  a  more  orderly  manner. 

Corn — A  good  movement  is  reported  from  various 
retailers  and  jobbers  are  buying  replenishments  for 
their  stock  in  a  conservative  way.  Barring  any  unfore¬ 
seen  check  in  probable  consumption  during  the  next 
five  months,  every  can  of  com  still  unsold  should  be 
well  on  its  way  to  the  consumer’s  kitchen.  There  is 
only  another  ten  days  until  corn  planting  will  be  ac¬ 
tively  under  way,  and  if  there  is  the  continued  absence 
of  futures  which  has  thus  far  characterized  the  season 
we  may  look  for  widespread  acreage  reductions. 

This  news  will  not  be  available  in  authentic  form 
until  too  late  to  catch  up  on  increased  planting,  and 
until  that  time  there  are  enough  bearish  buyers  to 
forestall  any  big  buying  wave,  although  there  are  a 
few  far-sighted  operators  who  seem  awake  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  are  studying  their  next  moves  carefully. 
And  when  and  where  they  do  purchase  it  will  be  done 
quietly  so  as  not  to  encourage  any  overplanting  by 
others. 

Peas — Unchanged  conditions  prevail  in  Wisconsin. 
There  are  many  shipments  going  out  every  day,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  for  packers  to  become  disturbed  as 
to  disposal  of  any  unsold  reserves,  especially  with  the 
assured  reductions  in  1931  acreage  there. 

The  undertone  of  weakness  which  prevailed  a  couple 
of  months  ago  has  been  largely  relieved,  and  everybody 
in  the  pea  business  seems  to  be  feeling  much  better. 

California  Fruits — A  continued  feeling  of  shakiness 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  Chicago  buyers  following  the 
surprisingly  low  pineapple  prices  recently  announced. 
It  is  hard  to  get  at  many  details  of  the  new  basis  ap¬ 
plying,  but  judging  from  the  low  prices  at  which  big 
advertising  chains  are  selling  No.  21/2  standard  pears, 
peaches  and  apricots  to  the  consumer,  there  have  been 
at  least  some  sales  at  inside  figures  on  the  coast.  The 
public  is  being  attracted  to  these  extraordinary  prices 
in  a  large  way,  in  some  places  to  the  consternation  of 
sellers  of  fresh  fruits  which  had  been  sent  here  to  be 
marketed  at  seasonably  high  prices. 

Pimientoes — The  market  is  becoming  quite  nicely 
cleaned  up  on  stocks ;  several  of  the  biggest  producers 
report  themselves  entirely  out  of  several  sizes  and 
very  low  reserves  throughout.  The  general  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  excellent  food  is  gaining  rapidly  with  the 
American  public  and  producers  look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  steady  prices  for  1931.  They  also  report 
that  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  in  acreage  due  to  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  losses  of  plants  in  Georgia,  partly  due  to 
poor  seed  and  also  to  some  weather  peculiarities  of  the 
early  weeks  of  spring. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Good  Rains  During  April — Frosts  Do  Some  Damage — 
Tomato  Sales  at  Canners’  Prices — Special  Meeting  of 
Canners  Showed  Smaller  Holdings  Than  Expected — 
Market  Prices  Now  Higher — Expect  All  Stocks  to  Be 
Moved  by  End  of  May — Contracted  Acreage  Less 
Than  Last  Year — Few  Carloads  of  Beans  Held — 
Only  Few  Canners  Will  Pack  Spinach  This  Season. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  30,  1931. 
FATHER — There  has  been  considerable  rain¬ 
fall  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past 
week,  and  the  precipitation  for  the  month  of 
April  will  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  normal.  There 
have  been  some  frosts  and  light  freezes  which  have, 
done  more  or  less  damage  to  young,  tender  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  tomato  plants  in  open  field  beds.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  tomato  growers,  however,  have  other  plant 
beds  coming  on  from  later  seeding,  and  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  damage  will  prove  to  be  serious,  but 
may  result  in  some  delay  in  tomato  growers  setting 
plants  in  the  fields.  The  temperature  continues  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  heat  in  our 
offices  and  homes. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — There  have  been  quite  a  few 
cars  of  spots  sold  during  the  past  week,  the  volume  of 
business  being  in  keeping  with  canners’  limited  hold¬ 
ings.  These  sales  have  been  at  canners’  asking  prices, 
and  on  a  higher  level  than  the  sale  prices  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  weeks. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — The  limited  offerings  on  the 
market  are  now  being  held  at  about  the  following 
range  of  prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  42i/)C  to  45c; 
No.  300,  141/2  oz.,  521/2C;  No.  303,  16  oz.,  STi/oc  to  60c; 
No.  2  standards,  65c  to  70c;  No.  21,4  standards,  95c  to 
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$1.00,  mostly  $1.00 ;  No.  10  standards,  $3.50,  with  only 
few  cars  this  size  obtainable. 

Canners’  Meeting — All  canners  in  the  Ozarks  who 
were  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  attended  a  called  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  at  Springfield  on  the  23rd  inst. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  determine  defi¬ 
nitely  just  how  many  carloads  of  each  size  spot  toma¬ 
toes  remained  in  canners’  hands  unsold.  Facts  devel¬ 
oped  at  this  meeting  showed  a  much  smaller  number  of 
carloads  than  was  expected,  and  following  the  meeting 
canners,  without  exception,  all  advanced  their  prices, 
and  are  holding  firm,  fully  believing  that  the  limited 
number  of  cars  unsold  would  all  be  marketed  and  ship¬ 
ped  out  by  the  end  of  May,  without  there  might  be  a 
few  canners  who  would  hold  a  few  cars  for  June  busi¬ 
ness,  with  a  possibility  of  marketing  on  basis  of  2s 
standards  80c  factory  points.  We  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  several  canners  who  would  not  consider  con¬ 
firming  any  sales  on  2s  standards  for  less  than  70c, 
and  would  sell  only  a  few  cars  at  that  price.  There  are 
some  canners  who  will  likely  confirm  orders  on  a  few 
cars  of  2s  standards  during  the  present  week  at  65c. 
We  don’t  know  any  lot  that  can  be  bought  at  a  price 
less  than  that.  For  the  information  of  those  who  may 
read  this  market  letter,  let  us  state  that  there  won’t 
be  a  carload  of  tomatoes  in  any  size  cans  obtainable  in 
the  Ozarks  probably  by  the  first  of  July.  This  means 
that  there  will  be  a  complete  cleanup,  and  canners  are 
expecting  an  active  demand  for  new  pack  tomatoes  for 
early  shipment  just  as  soon  as  the  canning  season 
starts  in  August. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  generally  throughout 
the  Ozarks  have  not  named  any  prices  whatever  on 
future  tomatoes,  and  most  canners  state  that  they  will 
not  place  any  offerings  of  future  tomatoes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  until  the  last  week  in  May.  A  number  of  canners 
have  booked  S.  A.  P.  orders,  but  we  have  no  positive 
information  of  any  canner  in  the  Ozarks  having  booked 
orders  at  firm  prices. 

Tomato  Acreage — The  actual  acreage  for  the  coming' 
season’s  pack  depends  upon  the  supply  of  plants  at  the 
proper  time  for  setting  in  the  fields,  and  the  weather 
conditions  prevailing  at  that  period,  and  the  actual 
acreage  set  in  the  district  cannot  be  determined  earlier 
than  June  1st  to  10th.  The  total  acreage  contracted 
is  very  much  less  than  that  of  last  year.  Canners  seem 
determined  to  put  up  only  -a  moderate  sized  pack,  hop¬ 
ing  thereby  to  establish  firm  market  prices  on  new 
pack  tomatoes  to  basis  that  will  yield  the  canners  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  just  a  few  carloads  of 
cut  stringless  unsold  in  the  district,  same  being  held 
No.  2  size  75c  to  80c,  No.  10  size  $4.00  to  $4.25. 

Future  (ireen  Beans — No  prices  have  yet  been 
named  on  future  cut  stringless  green  beans,  and  it  is 
uncertain  as  to  when  prices  will  be  named. 

Bean  Acreage — The  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  this  year 
will  be  the  smallest  for  several  years  past,  and  there 
will  be  only  a  few  canners  in  the  district  that  will  pack 
any  beans  whatever.  These  canners  who  will  pack 
beans  expect  to  sell  a  good  part  of  their  probable  pack 
at  opening  prices  as  soon  as  same  are  named. 

Spinach — Just  a  few  canners  will  soon  be  packing 
some  spring  spinach.  One  canner,  who  packs  a  limited 
quantity,  is  quoting  for  shipment  as  soon  as  packed. 
No.  2  size  85c,  No.  21/2  size  $1.10,  No.  10  size  $4.50. 
This  particular  canner  never  experiences  any  difficulty 
in  finding  ready  market  for  the  limited  number  of  cars 
of  spinach  packed. 


Mustard  Greens — There  will  be  a  light  spring  pack 
of  mustard  greens  by  just  a  few  canners.  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  prices  named  on  same. 

Spot  Greens — There  are  still  some  mustard  and  tur¬ 
nip  greens  obtainable  in  this  district  from  last  year’s 
pack,  and  at  very  attractive  prices. 

Blackberries — If  favorable  crop  season  prevails  in 
the  Ozarks  there  will  be  several  canners  packing  black¬ 
berries  this  season,  if  we  have  a  good  crop.  Just  a  few 
canners  will  pack  from  the  cultivated  varieties ;  others 
will  pack  from  the  wild  berries,  which  grow  to  very 
fine  quality  in  our  district.  It  will  probably  be  about  a 
month  before  anything  definite  will  be  known  as  to  the 
prospect  for  a  blackberry  crop.  Excessive  hot,  dry 
weather,  which  frequently  comes  after  the  berries  are 
formed,  oftentimes  cuts  the  blackberry  crop  very 
short.  Canners  will  only  sell  blackberries  for  future 
delivery  “subject  to  pack,”  and  this  will  not  be  done 
until  later  on. 

Strawberries — We  have  no  definite  report  as  to  the 
probable  damage  to  this  crop  by  frost  and  freezes 
within  the  last  week.  However,  the  crop  will  not  be 
heavy,  as  the  acreage  is  much  less  than  usual. 

Other  Fruits — At  the  present  time  the  prospects  are 
very  promising  for  a  bountiful  apple  crop.  However, 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  may  arise  yet,  which 
may  cut  the  crop  short  of  the  present  indications.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Ozarks  reports  are  favorable  for  a 
fairly  good  peach  crop,  unless  something  comes  up 
from  now  on  that  would  create  serious  damage.  There 
are  fair  prospects  for  a  fair  crop  of  plums,  peaches  and 
pears. 

Idle  Factories — The  number  of  canning  factories 
that  will  stand  idle  this  year  in  the  Ozarks  is  larger 
than  the  number  we  had  on  our  list  one  week  ago,  and 
there  is  still  some  doubt  about  certain  factories  being 
operated  this  year  which  have  not  been  included  on 
this  list  of  idle  factories.  This  number  of  factories 
that  will  stand  idle  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  the  total  out¬ 
put  of  a  season’s  pack  of  tomatoes. 

Business  Conditions — While  business  conditions  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  are  far  better  here  in  the  Ozarks  than 
they  are  in  many  other  localities,  there  is  still  lots  of 
room  for  improvement,  as  there  are  a  great  many  un¬ 
employed.  The  big  railroad  shops  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Middle  West  are  still  standing  idle,  and  this 
means  thousands  of  men  unemployed  who  usually 
make  high  wages.  The  buying  power  of  this  class  of 
labor  in  these  localities  must  necessarily  be  very  lim¬ 
ited.  We  are  unable  to  observe  any  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  channels  of  merchandising. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Activities  in  Shrimp  Limited  to  the  Raw  Headless 
Shippers — Out  of  the  Question  to  Can  at  the  Present 
Hi^h  Prices — Cove  Oyster  Situation  Marking  Time. 
Stringless  Bean  Pack  Looks  Doubtful. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  30,  1931. 
HRIMP — Activities  in  the  shrimp  game  of  this 
section  are  limited  to  the  operations  of  the  raw 
headless  shrimp  shippers,  and  that  is  plenty  slow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  with  which  the  raw 
headless  shrimp  producers  are  faced  is  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  perplexing  one.  The  hand-to-mouth  method 
of  buying  by  the  trade  does  not  readily  absorb  the 
amount  of  shrimp  produced,  and  the  price  of  shrimp  is 
too  high  and  they  are  not  being  produced  in  large 
enough  quantity  to  afford  the  producers  to  freeze  them, 
therefore  the  shrimp  business  presents  a  problem  that 
keeps  the  producer  in  hot  water  all  the  time.  Of  course, 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  can  shrimp  at  the  present 
high  prices  that  the  raw  shippers  are  paying,  hence 
somebody  may  have  to  take  a  good  loss  as  a  whipping 
should  a  fair-sized  strike  of  shrimp  hit  this  coast. 

Everybody  sympathizes  with  the  poor  farmer  who 
is  so  often  hard  hit  with  crop  failures,  etc.,  but  compar¬ 
atively  few  know  of  the  problems  and  hardships  of  the 
fishermen  who  venture  out  in  the  big  bodies  of  waters 
of  the  bays  and  lakes  and  the  extremely  hazardous 
ones  of  the  gulf  and  ocean,  with  nothing  to  indicate  to 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  water  what  fish  or  shrimp, 
if  any,  are  below,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
trip  can  only  be  determined  by  hard  work  and  expo¬ 
sure,  as  they  have  to  go  about  their  work  more  or  less 
blindly  and  trust  to  luck  for  their  catches.  Fish  and 
shrimp  are  awfully  migratory.  They’re  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow,  and  somewhere  else  the  following 
day,  so  the  fishermen  have  to  continually  try  different 
places  in  the  hope  of  locating  them. 

No  shrimp  are  being  produced  in  Alabama  or  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  those  that  are  brought  into  Mississippi 
are  caught  principally  in  Breton  Sound  and  around 
Breton  Island,  in  Louisiana. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — The  cove  oyster  situation  is  simply  mark¬ 
ing  time,  with  indications  of  halting  soon.  The  buyers 
are  not  buying  ’em  and  the  packers  don’t  w'ant  to  give 
’em  away,  so  you  can’t  expect  things  to  be  otherwise. 
But  the  oyster  pack  has  plenty  company  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  because  many  other  commodities  are  suffering 
the  same  way. 

Production  has  never  been  more  handicapped  than 
it  is  now,  because  the  buying  is  done  in  such  limited 
quantities  and  so  cautiously  until  it  is  discouraging  to 
produce  anything.  This  depressed  condition  of  the 
market  it  is  argued  cannot  last  forever,  and  a  change 
will  have  to  come  soon,  but  to  those  that  are  waiting 
for  the  change  it  looks  like  depression  is  working 
around  in  an  endless  chain. 

The  price  of  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5  ounce  and 
$1.80  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — The  stringless  bean  pack  looks  as 
doubtful  this  week  as  it  did  last,  and  with  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  position  that  the  pack  holds  it  can  hardly  be 


otherwise.  Yet  some  beans  have  been  planted  and 
more  than  the  raw  market  will  absorb,  therefore  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  acreage  planted 
will  find  its  way  to  the  canneries  or  will  be  plowed 
under  like  a  good  portion  of  the  cabbage  crop  is  being 
done. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  in  “The  Everglades 
News,”  of  Florida,  that  last  week  was  quite  an  active 
one  in  the  shipment  of  fresh  beans  from  the  Florida 
East  Coast  territory  in  the  upper  Glades,  totaling  71 
cars  of  beans,  with  the  price  ranging  $4.10  a  hamper 
for  good  Bountiful  beans  and  ordinary  selling  around 
$3.25.  The  range  of  stringless  beans  was  $2  to  $2.25, 
with  Red  Valentines  bringing  a  dime  to  a  quarter  more. 
Refugees  brought  about  $1.80. 

Florida  has  the  early  vegetables  which  enables  her 
to  get  the  top-notch  prices  and  which  is  quite  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Unusual  Weather  Causes  Worry — ^Dust  Storm  on  the 
Pacific — Asparagus  Prices  About  Same  as  Last 
Year’s — Spinach  Pack  Well  Below  Normal — Pine¬ 
apple  Prices  Well  Received — Tariff  Effects. 

San  Francisco,  April  30,  1931. 

ICKLE  WEATHER — April  is  upholding  its  repu¬ 
tation  for  fickle  weather  and  during  last  w^eek  a 
sample  of  almost  every  brand  has  been  handed 
out.  The  warmest  April  weather  experienced  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  since  the  coming  of  the  white  man  is  reported 
from  many  places.  Red  Bluff  and  Sacramento  reporting 
temperatures  of  98  and  96  degrees,  respectively.  The 
warm  wave  was  followed  by  a  terrific  wind  which  vis¬ 
ited  the  entire  Pacific  Slope  and  which  caused  consid¬ 
erable  damage  in  some  places.  Trans-Pacific  vessels 
making  port  brought  reports  of  running  into  a  dust 
storm  600  miles  off  shore.  The  wind  was  followed  by 
rain  and  snow  in  the  high  mountains,  with  showers  in 
the  valley.  Nowhere,  however,  has  the  rainfall  been 
heavy  and  California  is  still  in  the  grip  of  a  drought 
that  promises  to  be  little  short  of  disastrous.  To  climax 
the  week  of  unusual  visitations,  Los  Angeles  experi¬ 
enced  a  sharp  earthquake  which  did  little  damage,  how¬ 
ever. 

Asparagus — Formal  oppening  prices  on  Del  Monte 
canned  asparagus  made  their  appearance  last  week, 
with  several  other  packers  bringing  out  their  lists  at 
about  the  same  time.  In  general,  the  list  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year,  many  items  being  unchanged.  Here  and 
there  are  to  be  noted  reductions  of  five  and  ten  cents 
a  dozen,  and  one  or  two  advances,  but  the  changes  made 
are  largely  in  the  nature  of  minor  adjustments.  Pack¬ 
ing  operations  are  going  ahead  smoothly,  with  every 
indication  that  the  output  will  be  held  close  to  1,800,000 
cases. 

The  opening  prices  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 


poration  follow: 

No.  2 1/>  Square  tins,  Peeled :  White  Green 

Giant  . $4.25  $3.75 

Colossal  .  4.00  3.35 

Mammoth  .  4.00  3.25 

Large .  4.00  3.25 
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No.  214  Square  tins,  Unpeeled: 

Giant  .  3.15  2.75 

Colassal  .  3.10  2.75 

Mammoth  .  3.35  2-85 

Large  .  3.20  2.80 

No.  1  Square  tins,  Unpeeled  Tips: 

Colossal  .  3.15  2.70 

Mammoth  .  3.15  2.80 

Large .  3.10  2.80 

Medium  .  2.90  2.80 

Small  .  2.65  2.55 

Salad  Points: 

No.  1  Tall  Round .  $2-60 

No.  10 .  12.75 

Picnic  Tins  Asparagus  Tips: 

Colossal  .  1.65 

Mammoth  .  1.70 

Large  . . .  1.70 

Medium  .  1.67  Vl» 

Small  .  1.52V:> 

Other  Grades: 

No.l  Tall  Round  California  State .  1.60 

No.  2Vo  Round  Cut  Asparagus .  2.35 

No.  10  Cut  Asparagus .  7.00 

No.  214  Square  Ungraded .  2.45 

No.  1  Square  Tips,  Ungraded .  2.45 

No.  21/4  Square  Medium,  White .  2.80 

No.  2i/:>  Medium,  Green .  2.60 


The  prices  quoted  by  the  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration  are  guaranteed  against  its  decline  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1931. 

Spinach — The  packing  of  spinach  is  definitely  at 
an  end  in  California  and  final  pack  figures  have  been 
compiled  and  released  by  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  output  amounted  to  1,339,700  cases,  or 
well  below  early  e.^^timates,  which  ranged  from  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  to  two  million  cases.  The  lack  of  rain' 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  light  pack.  The  market 
is  firm  at  opening  prices,  with  prospects  favoring  an 
advance. 


Pineapples — Opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple 
have  been  well  received  by  the  trade  in  general,  and 
while  these  have  been  out  but  a  short  time,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  demand  is  already  in  evidence,  the 
prices  applying  to  spot  goods  as  well  as  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  pack.  James  D.  Dole,  president  of  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  is  here  from  Honolulu 
and  advises  that  this  concern  has  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  movement  of  canned  pineapple  in  con¬ 
sumptive  channels  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Many 
distributors  are  doubling  their  regular  orders  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  days  as  much  pineapple  has  been 
ordered  out  of  Honolulu  as  during  the  previous  three 
weeks.  Rainfall  has  been  below  normal  in  the  Islands, 
but  the  crop  is  in  good  condition. 

Proper  Bill  to  Come — Preston  McKinney,  secretary 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  has  returned  co 
his  San  Francisco  headquarters  from  a  hurried  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  attended  the  hearing  on 
tentative  Federal  standards  for  apricots,  cherries  and 
tomatoes.  The  report  that  Gov.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  had 
vetoed  Assembly  bill  No.  1499,  providing  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Deparment  of  Agriculture  mark¬ 
ings  on  canned  fruits,  has  caused  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  in  food-distributing  circles  and  inquiries  have 
come  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  measure 
reached  the  Governor  with  an  important  amendment 
lacking,  and  was  vetoed  that  a  corrected  bill  might  bs 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  presented  in  due  course. 

Blind — United  States  Senator  Samuel  Shortridge  re¬ 
cently  appeared  before  the  California  Legislature  and 
caus^  considerable  excitement,  even  in  that  Repub¬ 
lican  stronghold,  by  demanding  higher  and  higher  tar¬ 
iffs.  Apparently  our  representative  in  Washington  has 
learned  nothing  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Today,  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  are  being 
barred  from  important  foreign  markets  because  other 
countries  resent  our  exorbitant  tariff  on  their  products 
and  are  retaliating.  Last  year  huge  quantities  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  were  permitted  to  go  unharvested  because 
of  lack  of  markets,  and  it  is  likely  that  even  more  will 
be  wasted  this  year. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distnbutors  are  Doing 

New  York  Grocers  to  Hold  Meeting  on  Trade  Practices— Services  Ruled  No  Factor  in  Prices — 

Chain  Store  Discussion  Held  at  University  Conference  Organize  Trusted  Foods  Unit  on  Pacific 
Coast. 


EW  YORK  GRO(  ERS  TO  HOLD  MEETING  ON  TRADE 
PRACTICES — The  Greater  New  York  Protective  Grocers’ 
and  Daii*ymen’s  Association  has  announced  complete  plans 
for  the  coming  trade  conference  to  be  held  by  the  association  in 
New  York  City  on  Sunday,  May  17th. 

The  main  factor  to  be  considered  at  the  conference,  which  will 
be  attended  by  both  wholesale  and  retail  groc-ers  in  New  York 
City  and  surrounding  areas,  will  be  the  elimination  of  unfair 
competitive  methods. 

The  majority  of  bankruptcies  can  be  laid  to  this  cause,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  Ackerman,  general  manager  cf  the  association, 
and  if  this  can  be  corrected,  the  entire  grocery  trade  will  bene¬ 
fit,  he  declared. 

Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  of  North  Dakota,  will  be  the  leading- 
speaker  at  the  conference.  Senator  Nye  is  one  of  Congress’ 
leading  proponents  for  elimination  or  correction  of  nation-wide 
improper  trade  practices.  He  will  be  accompanied  to  the  con¬ 
vention  by  several  members  of  Associate  Independents,  Inc.,  an 


organization  which  includes  representatives  from  practically 
every  independent  merchants’  association  in  the  country. 

The  conference  will  attempt  to  correct  conditions  in  New  York 
City,  and  also  throughout  the  State  that  have  been  blamed  for 
much  loss  to  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Included  in  the  list  are  below- 
cost  selling  on  the  part  of  retailers  when  such  sales  are  staged 
with  the  intention  of  taking  customers  from  a  rival  merchant, 
soliciting  or  olfering  of  special  rebates  by  wholesalers,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  extra  tenns  or  considerations  when  such  favors  are  not 
available  to  all  customers. 

“There  is  vital  need  for  a  general  adjustment  of  the  grocery 
trade,”  Mr.  Ackerman  declared,  “and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  ac- 
(jomplish  something  in  this  respect.  We  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  plan  of  action  at  this  conference,  but  if  we  even  get  to¬ 
gether  and  air  our  respective  views,  we  will  have  made  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  right  direction.” 

The  speech  of  Senator  Nye  is  expected  to  deal  mainly  -wdth  -the 
two  trade  measures  he  has  submitted  to  Congress,  the  first,  giv¬ 
ing  the  Feder-al  Trade  Commission  authority  to  act  in  reported 
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cases  of  improper  trade  conduct,  and  the  second,  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Trade  Court  where  commercial  matters  can  be  ad¬ 
justed. 

Services  Ruled  No  Factor  In  Prices — Attorney-General  Soren¬ 
son,  of  Nebraska,  recently  i~uled  that  services  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  factor  in  establishing  competitive  prices  under  the  Ne¬ 
braska  anti-discrimination  law,  which  forbids  any  discrepancy 
in  prices  at  various  points  of  stores  operated  by  the  same  man¬ 
agement.  Independent  grocery  owners’  associations  have  invoked 
the  State  anti-discrimination  law  against  certain  large  chain 
store  organizations,  which  they  have  charged  with  unfair  com¬ 
petitive  methods.  The  methods  complained  of,  in  the  majority  of 
interests,  took  the  form  of  alleged  unfair  price  competition  on 
the  part  of  the  chain  systems. 

The  Attorney-General’s  ruling  came  in  answer  to  a  query  sub¬ 
mitted  by  attorneys  for  a  large  chain  store  system  operating  in 
Nebraska.  He  said  that  a  cash-and-carry  store  cannot  charge  a 
lower  price  than  a  charge-and-delivery  store  when  both  are 
owned  by  the  same  organization,  although  a  separate  charge 
could  be  made  for  the  delivery  and  chai'ging  services. 

The  right  to  meet  competition,  he  declared,  does  not  permit 
meeting  it  by  offering  a  different  article  at  a  reduced  price.  If 
this  were  not  the  rule,  he  declared,  it  would  practically  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  State  to  secure  a  conviction  for  unfair  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  price-making  competition. 

“Our  laws,”  he  ruled,  “do  not  undertake  to  fix  prices  or  to 
prescribe  any  rule  or  method  by  which  prices  shall  be  fixed. 
They  only  forbid  the  seller  from  discriminating  in  prices  between 
different  communities,  sections  of  cities  of  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  competition.” 

Chain  Store  Discussion  Held  at  University  Conference — A 
factor  in  the  distributive  field  that  is  rapidly  assuming  more  and 
more  importance  as  time  goes  on  is  the  increasing  hold  of  the 
I  hain  store  on  the  nation’s  business.  This  condition  is  especially 
noted  in  the  food  industry  where,  however,  independent  grocers 
have  met  this  condtion  by  organizing  into  involuntary  chains  in 
their  fight  to  maintain  their  business. 

This  subject  formed  the  basis  for  an  evening’s  discussion  at 
the  Conference  on  Business  Affairs  held  recently  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Virginia.  Three  addresses  and  an  open 
forum  occupied  the  evening  devoted  to  the  discussion. 

The  speakers  were  Albert  H.  Morrill,  of  Cincinnati;  William 
N.  Taft,  editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  and  Edward 
A.  Filene,  of  Boston.  The  forum  was  conducted  by  Roger  Win- 
borne,  of  Lenoire,  N,  C.,  and  W.  P.  Irwin,  of  Lexington,  Va. 

Mr.  Morrill,  who  is  president  of  the  National  Chain  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  of  the  development  of  the  chain  store  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  pointed  out  the  economic  savings  from  its  method  of 
distiibution.  That  the  chain  store  saves  money  for  its  custom¬ 
ers  is  perhaps  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  chain  store 
method  of  distribution,  he  declared. 

Mr.  Taft  declared  that  local  chains  exercised  far  greater  sales 
power  than  did  widely-advertised  national  chains.  They  have 
combined  the  lessons  learned  from  the  chain  store  management 
type  store  with  the  unquestionable  advantages  of  the  indepen- 
lient  store,  he  said,  and  this  combination  “bids  fair  to  be  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  retail  decade.” 

Both  the  benefits  derived  from  chain  store  methods  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  system  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Filene. 
Advantages  he  listed  as  large  buying  power,  scientific  warehous¬ 
ing,  standardization  of  merchandise,  magnitude  of  operation  and 
price  appeal.  On  the  unfavorable  side,  he  pointed  out  the  weak 
spot  of  the  chain  store  system  of  distribution,  the  absence  of 
adaption  to  local  conditions.  This  includes  the  lack  of  personal 
contact  between  customer  and  owner  and  the  fact  that  the  local 
manager,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  deprived  of  the  powei- 
to  use  his  initiative  or  creative  abilities. 

One  interesting  fact  disclosed  in  the  forum  was  that  the  na¬ 
tional  chain  store  organizations  do  not  control  nearly  as  much 
business  as  is  popularly  supposed.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  survey  by  the  Domestic  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  revealed  that  chain  store 
organizations  now  control  appi’oximately  38  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  business,  while  the  remaining  per  cent  is  controlled  by 
independent  merchants.  The  Washington  and  Lee  forum  revealed 
that  more  than  4,000  chains  with  some  20,000  units  extend 
throughout  the  country  in  nearly  every  line  of  retail  merchan¬ 
dising,  but  they  do  an  average  of  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  business  in  large  and  small  comunities.  However,  the 
discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  may  be  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  Department’s  compilation  is  not  yet  complete.  When  final 
returns  are  in,  it  is  likely  that  the  figures  will  agree. 

Organize  Frosted  Foods  Unit  on  Pacific  Coast — That  the  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  the  Birdseye  process  of  quick-freezing  is  as¬ 
sured  is  indicated  in  the  announcement  last  week  that  Pacific 
Frosted  Foods,  Inc.,  had  been  formed  by  the  General  Foods  Cor¬ 


poration  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  Standard 
Oil  of  California  is  interested  because  of  its  management  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Pacific  Public  Service  Company,  which  already  has 
extensive  interests  in  refrigeration.  The  quick-freezing  patents 
controlled  by  the  organization  cover  processes  of  packaging  and 
preservation  of  perishable  foodstuffs  by  quick  freezing. 

The  new  organization  will  act  primarily  as  a  coordinating 
unit  in  making  the  Birdseye  process  available  to  the  Western 
perishable  foods  industry. 

After  seven  years  of  research  work.  General  Foods,  through 
its  subsidiary.  Frosted  Foods,  Inc.,  has  been  engaged  for  the 
past  two  years  in  the  experimental  commercial  development  of 
the  patents  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  company  has  con¬ 
ducted  tests  in  several  distributing  areas  throughout  the  New 
England  States  and  reports  highly  satisfactory  results. 

The  method  of  quick  freezing  involved  in  the  agr’eement  is  the 
process  developed  by  Clarence  Birdseye,  basic  patents  for  which 
are  held  by  Frosted  Foods,  Inc.  It  is  a  system  for  sudden  freez¬ 
ing,  at  temperatures  of  50  degrees  below  zero,  which  permits 
holding  of  perishable  foods,  including  meats,  seafoods,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  for  long  periods  of  time  without  affecting  the 
quality  or  freshness  of  the  product. 

The  Pacific  Frosted  Foods,  Inc.,  will  hold  the  rights  to  the 
basis  Birdseye  Quick  Freezing  patents  in  the  following  States 
and  Ter  ritories  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idado,  Nevada, 
Western  Mexico,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

“One  year’s  experiment  in  stores  in  New  England  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  practicability  of  the  idea  from  every  angle,”  the 
company  declared.  “In  New  England  the  public,  through  its 
high  percentage  of  repeat  orders,  has  shown  its  acceptance  of 
this  new  method  of  selling  meat  and  fish  products  of  standard 
quality  and  weight  with  waste  eliminated.  Also  choice  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fi’esh-fi’ozen  near  points  of  production,  elimina- 
nate  the  seasonal  factor  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 


CORRECT  SPINACH  WEIGHTS 

Due  to  the  turmoil  and  upset  of  standards,  etc., 
we  sought  to  be  unusually  careful  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  1931  Almanac,  and  accordingly  re¬ 
submitted  all  rulings  to  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  careful  checking. 

They  know  and  appreciate  the  importance  and  wide 
use  of  this  Almanac,  and,  as  always,  cheerfully  com¬ 
plied.  An  unfortunate  slip  was  made,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  spinach  cutout  weights.  The  figures  as  given 
in  the  1930  Almanac  were  correct,  and  are  correct  now, 
and  the  change  to  the  old,  higher  figures  for  the  1931 
Almanac  was  a  mistake! 

Disregard  the  spinach  weights  in  the  1931  Almanac. 
The  proper  weights  in  brief  are : 

No.  2,  13  oz. 

No.  2i/)»  10  oz. 

No  3,  21.5  oz. 

No.  10,  66  ozs. 

- * - 

SECRETARY  HYDE  ANNOUNCES  STANDARDS 
FOR  CANNED  APRICOTS,  CHERRIES 
AND  TOMATOES 

OFFICIAL  standards  for  canned  apricots,  canned 
cherries  and  canned  tomatoes  were  announced 
April  27,  1931,  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Hyde,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
amendment  of  July  8,  1930,  to  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  The  order  will  become  effective  ninety 
days  from  date  of  signature,  or  July  27,  1931.  The 
amendment  of  July  8,  1930,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  definite  standards  for  can¬ 
ned  food  products,  excluding  only  meat  and  meat  food 
products  subject  to  the  meat  inspection  act,  and  can¬ 
ned  milk,  and  to  promulgate  a  form  of  label  designation 
for  substandard  canned  foods  coming  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  amendment. 

Note. — A  hasty  glance  seems  to  show  no  material 
changes  from  the  standards  discussed  recently. 
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Canners  Ebcchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
I  Bureau 

m  m  m 

Fire  Insurance 

j  for  the  Canning  Industry 

I  at  an  average  of  60c.  below 

\  the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THE  MAN  PAYS 

“Did  you  give  anything  up  during  Lent?”  asked  one 
man  of  another. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  uttered  with  a  heavy  sign.  “I 
gave  up  fifty  dollars  for  a  new  Easter  bonnet.” 


CORRECT 

Farmer — Do  you  know  anything  about  farming? 
Applicant — Yes,  sir. 

Farmer — All  right,  then;  from  what  side  do  you 
milk  a  cow? 

Applicant — From  the  outside. 


BARGAIN,  INDEED 

The  arrival  of  triplets  to  her  mother  was  told  to 
Ethel,  the  ten-year-old  daughter. 

“Oh,  dear,”  sighed  the  little  girl,  “mamma  has  been 
gettting  bargains  again.” 


CAN’T  EAT  JEWELRY 

“You  sometimes  find  a  pearl  in  an  oyster  stew,”  re¬ 
marked  the  waiter,  pleasantly. 

But  the  customer  only  graunted,  and  then  said,  “I’m 
looking  for  oysters.” 


LABELS 

— a*  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


Virginia 


RING  AROUND  A  ROSIE 

“Why  do  you  play  golf  so  much  ” 

“It  keeps  me  fit.” 

“What  for?” 

“Golf.” 


“How*  do  you  know  that  it  was  a  stork  and  not  an 
angel  that  brought  your  little  brother?” 

“Well,  I  heard  daddy  complaining  about  the  size  of 
the  bill,  and  angels  don’t  have  bills.” 


Wife — Don’t  you  love  me  any  more?  When  you  see 
me  crying  now  you  don’t  ask  why. 

Husband — I’m  aw^fully  sorry,  my  dear,  but  these 
questions  have  already  cost  me  such  a  lot  of  money. 


CUCKOO!  CUCKOO! 

“And  what  if  the  engine  stalls  when  we’re  aw’ay  up 
in  the  clouds?”  asked  the  young  lady  of  the  pilot  as  she 
was  about  to  enter  a  flying  machine  for  her  first  trip. 

“Well,  if  it  should  happen,”  replied  the  pilot  “you 
ju.st  leap  out,  count  ten  and  then  pull  the  cord  on  your 
parachute.” 

“But  what  if  it  doesn’t  open?”  she  asked  anxiously. 

“In  that  case  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  flap 
vour  arms  up  and  dowm  and  say  T’m  a  bird — I’m  a 
bird.’  ” 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gama. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hanuichek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  lo  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach,  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

brokers. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Bucketo  and  Pails,  Fiber,  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  '^s. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxen. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drring  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Bte 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 
FILUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saleim  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

P,  H.  LanEsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp..  Chicasro. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy..  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  "Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..,  Baltimore. 

"Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltinrore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renn^urg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cent. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co,.  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Driven  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Anas  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BE.4N  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  IJned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Spraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sea 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE  Sanitary  Qeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  all  Kinds  of  Seeds  That  Canners  Use 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or¬ 
ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  is  a 
leader  in  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 

Continuous  Intensive  Breeding  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 


DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT 
(with  core  same  tint  as  color  of  flesh) 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


